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“* HE took sovereignty in trust from God.” These words, used 
in the QUARTERLY sixteen years ago of King George V, have 
been no less true of King George VI. And he accepted and dis- 
charged this trust in terms of devoted service to God and to his 
fellow-men. Our Lord Himself insisted that the path of service 
is the one highway to true honour; and it is because this ideal 
of service was so eminently realized in our late sovereign that 
the honour paid to his memory has been so spontaneous and 
sincere. In this tribute to a Christian ruler we gratefully join, 
and to our thanksgiving to God for his memory we add the 
ancient prayer, ““O Lord, save the Queen: and mercifully hear 
us when we call upon Thee.” 


a * * * * 


This year marks the centenary of the Bibliothéque Wallonne of 
Leyden. While this anniversary will be celebrated more particu- 
larly by the Reformed Walloon Churches of the Netherlands, 
it should excite the sympathetic interest of Reformed people 
everywhere. The Walloon Library was founded a century ago 
as a memorial to the Reformed fathers, and especially those 
who were exiled or martyred for the Reformed faith after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The governing body of 
the Library hopes, during the summer of 1952, to convene a 
meeting which will be attended by representatives of all Huguenot 
Churches and Societies in various lands, and by others who 
are interested in Huguenot history. It is further intended to 
mark the occasion by inaugurating a world-wide Society of 
Friends of Huguenot History (Société des Amis de I’ Histoire 
huguenot). This new international society looks for the adhesion 
of all who are interested in its aims. It asks no financial con- 
tribution from members outside the Netherlands, but hopes to 
receive gift-copies of all publications relating to the Huguenots. 
The address of the Bibliotheque Wallonne is Pieterskerkhof 40, 
Leyden. 





JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH IN THE NON-PAULINE 
WRITINGS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


I 


“* Two men,” said our Lord, “ went up into the temple to pray, 
the one a Pharisee and the other a tax-collector. The Pharisee 
stood and prayed by himself as follows: ‘O God, I thank thee 
that I am not like the rest of men, extortioners, rogues, adul- 
terers, or even like this tax-collector here. I fast twice a week; 
I pay tithes on all my income.’ But the tax-collector stood at 
a distance and would not even lift up his eyes to heaven, but 
kept on beating his breast and saying, ‘O God, have mercy on 
me, sinner thatI am!’ I tell you, this tax-collector went home 
justified rather than the other man; for everyone who exalts 
himself will be humbled, but the man who humbles himself will 
be exalted.” 

This parable, recorded by the Third Evangelist, will serve to 
introduce our consideration of the doctrine of justification in 
the non-Pauline parts of the New Testament. The Evangelists 
mention six occasions on which our Lord used the verb “ to 
justify” ,* but this is the one which is most relevant to our general 
theme. The incident of the Pharisee and the tax-collector, 
Luke indicates, was related with special reference to people who 
had implicit confidence in their own righteousness and despised 
everybody else. And its point is clear enough, though it is 
sometimes missed. 

The Pharisee was not a hypocrite in the modern sense of the 
word. He was deeply concerned about his religious duties, and 
carried them out punctiliously. There is no suggestion that the 
account of himself which he gives to God is not the literal 
truth. His fault lay, not in the performance of these duties, 
but in his confidence that by their performance he had satisfied 
God’s requirements and might approach Him without any mis- 
givings. What more was necessary for his acceptance by God? 
Of course he was not as other men were, and he might well thank 
God that this was so. And yet—there is a real difference, if a 
subtle one, between the Pharisee’s thanksgiving and the attitude 
which found expression in “There, but for the grace of God, goes 

2 Luke xviii. 10-14. 


® The others are: Matt. xi. 19=Luke vii. 35; Matt. xii. 37; Luke vii. 29; 
x. 29; xvi. 15. 
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John Bradford”. That was not the Pharisee’s attitude as he 
glanced at the tax-collector. The grace of God did not enter 
his mind. And exactly there we have the reason why he did not 
zo down to his house justified, as the other man did. 

Let us not deceive ourselves about the tax-collector. He was 
not a decent fellow at heart, sorely misjudged by the godly folk. 
He “ was a rotter; and he knew it. He asked for God’s mercy 
because mercy was the only thing he dared ask for.” Wrongly, 
perhaps, but none the less sincerely, the Pharisee expected the 
divine approval because he believed he deserved it. The tax- 
collector knew what he deserved; and for that very reason cast 
himself upon the grace of God. 

Some exegetes wish to press the passive force of ‘Adopt in 
the tax-collector’s prayer, and render it “ Be propitiated ”. 
This emphasis, however, is not suggested by the context: and 
in fact it is not in keeping with Biblical usage, where the action 
indicated by this verb is not something of which God is the 
object, but something in which He Himself takes the initiative 
(To say this, of course, is not to evacuate ‘Adoxoua of any pro- 
pitiatory meaning.)*? The Septuagint usage, as C. H. Dodd has 
made clear, presents the distinctively passive forms of ‘Adcxopas 
as synonymous with tAews yivouar or ‘tAews eye when em- 
employed as equivalents of Hebrew sdlah, niham and kipper? 
The only other New Testament occurrence of ‘Adoxowa: is in 
Heb. ii. 17, where Christ as His people’s high priest is the 
subject, and His people’s sins are the object. 

It is wholly improbable that the tax-collector in his prayer 
had any particular thoughts about the sacrifices offered day by 
day in the temple. His trouble is one which demands direct 
appeal to God, apart from ritual mediation. We conclude that 
‘AdoOyr. on his lips means “ Be propitious”, “ be merciful”, 
“be gracious”. He invoked the grace of God, and went home 
justified, Sedicarcwpévos, “in a state of justification”. The 


1 T. W. Manson, The Sayings of Jesus (1949 edn.), p. 312. 


* Cf. L. Morris, “ The Use of iddcxeoOa:, etc., in Biblical Greek,” Expository 
Times, May 1951 (Vol. lxii, pp. 227 ff.). 


* C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (1935), pp. 84 ff., and especially 
pp. 93f. See also W. E. Vine, Expository Dictionary of New Testament Words, 
iii (1940), pp. 62, 223 f.; and B. F. Westcott on Heb. ii. 17; 1 John ii. 2. 

“ The expression i\de@nri wee is, in fact, practically identical in sense with 
Heb. honnéni (“* be gracious to me”). Delitzsch translates the verb here by sélah 
(“* forgive”), Salkinson by rahem (“* have compassion ”’). 
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first principle of justification, that it is sola gratia, could not 
be more plainly taught, And here it is, in Luke’s report of our 
Lord’s teaching. There is no reason to suspect Pauline influence 
here. But here in a nutshell is the doctrine elaborated by Paul. 

If, according to the Biblical doctrine, justification is sola 
gratia on God’s side, it is sola fide on man’s. There is no express 
mention of faith in this parable; but if the word is not there, 
the thing itself is. For where is justifying faith more evident 
than in the trustful and repentant attitude of mind which, com- 
pletely divested of self-satisfaction and self-reliance, eagerly 
seeks and gratefully accepts that pardoning mercy which is the 
free gift of God’s grace? That was the tax-collector’s attitude; 
that was what distinguished him from the Pharisee as they both 
stood in the temple court. “ The decisive thing is not the past 
record, whether good or bad, but the present attitude towards 
God.” 


If the word “ faith ” is not actually used of the tax-collector’s 
attitude in this parable, it is prominent enough elsewhere in the 
Gospel record. Faith, not as a meritorious work, but as an 
attitude of personal trust in God, is inculcated by our Lord as 
the indispensable condition for receiving the best blessings of 
heaven. These were not in any sense the reward of faith; they 
were free gifts of divine love, but the absence of faith prevented 
men from receiving and enjoying them. The same principle is 
illustrated time and again in the record of our Lord’s active 
ministry. He could not withhold His mercy from those who 
were outside Israel’s national covenant when they manifested 
such powerful faith in Him as put true-born Israelites to shame ;? 
on the other hand, true-born Israelites all too often failed to 
avail themselves of the blessings He brought through their lack 
of faith. Among his fellow-citizens of Nazareth ‘“‘ He could 
perform no mighty work . . . and He marvelled because of their 
unbelief.” 

The righteousness that really matters is not the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees; their righteousness—a matter of 
meticulous compliance with the divine law, interpreted, ex- 
panded and applied by the tradition of the elders—can never 
qualify for entrance into the kingdom of heaven. What does 

1 T. W. Manson, op. cit., p. 312. 


2 Mark vii. 29= Matt. xv. 28; Luke vii. 9= Matt. viii. 10. 
3 Mark vi. 5 f. * Matt, v. 20. 
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really matter is that right relationship with God which surpasses 
scribal righteousness—that relationship which is enjoyed by 
those who qualify for admittance to the kingdom of heaven by 
executing a right-about-turn and becoming as little children'— 
in other words, by a simple trust in God. 


It would be historically unwarranted to read into these utterances 
the whole doctrine of the imputed righteousness of Christ. It was 
impossible for Jesus to develop this doctrine with any degree of explicit- 
ness, because it was to be based on his own atoning death, which still 
lay in the future. Our Lord speaks of a state of righteousness before 
God to be conferred as a part of the coming kingdom. How far this 
will be done by imputation, how far it will also be done by changing 
the heart and life of men so as to produce works which God will be able 
in principle to approve in his judgment, which of these two will be the 
basis of the other is not clearly explained. Our Lord’s doctrine is the 
bud in which the two conceptions of a righteousness imputed and a 
righteousness embodied in the sanctified life of the believer still lie 
enclosed together. Still it should not be overlooked, that in more than 
one respect Jesus prepared the way for Paul by enunciating principles 
to which the latter’s teaching could attach itself. He emphasized that 
in the pursuit of righteousness the satisfaction of God should be man’s 
supreme concern. This, carried out to its ultimate consequences with 
reference to sinful man, could not but lead to the conception of a 
righteousness provided by God himself in the perfect life and atoning 
death of Christ.” 


Il 


Let this sketchy survey suffice for the doctrine in the Gospels.* 
We turn to the Acts of the Apostles. Here the outstanding 
passage which bears upon our subject can hardly be included 
among the non-Pauline parts of the New Testament, because it 
occurs in Luke’s report of Paul’s sermon delivered in the syna- 
gogue of Pisidian Antioch. Towards the end of the sermon 
Paul says: “* Be assured of this, brethren, that through this man 
remission of sins is announced to you, and in Him every one 
who believes is justified from everything from which you could 
not be justified by Moses’ law.” 


1 Matt. xviii. 3 (cf. Mark x. 15=Luke xviii. 17). 

2 Geerhardus Vos, The Teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom and the 
Church (1951 edn.), p. 65. 

® Reference should be made to Alan Richardson’s argument that “‘ the whole 
Pauline doctrine of justification by faith is expounded ” in the narrative of the 
healing of the leper (Mark i. 40-45); cf. The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels (1941), 
pp. 60 f. 


* Acts xiii. 38 f. 
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As this statement stands, it contains a formal ambiguity. As 
the Tyndale New Testament Lecture for 1942 put it: 


It may mean: Believers in Christ are justified from all things; no 
such justification (if indeed any real justification at all) is provided by 
Moses’ law. This is the way in which the words have usually been 
taken; Tyndale, for example, has a marginal note here: “ Fayth 
iustifieth and not the lawe.” And the question will very reasonably be 
settled for most readers by the not irrelevant consideration that this is 
the way in which justification is presented in Paul’s epistles. However, 
it is grammatically possible to take the words as meaning: Moses’ law 
can justify from some things (perhaps from most things); but as regards 
those things from which it cannot justify, faith in Christ will justify 
from them. 


B. W. Bacon was quoted as upholding the second of these 
interpretations: 


The language of xiii. 39 is claimed as Pauline because of the single 
word “ justify’. The doctrine is exactly that which Paul fundamentally 
repudiates, and which in Gal. ii. 15-21 he demonstrates against Peter 
to be untenable, namely, that a man may rest upon the works of the 
law for his general justification, and rely on the death of Christ to make 
up the deficiencies.” 


I see no reason to change the opinion which I expressed ten 
years ago; but if the second interpretation be preferred, it is 
still possible to envisage Paul himself as arguing somewhat as 
follows: Even if you expect to enjoy a right relationship with 
God on the basis of Moses’ law, remember that Moses’ law makes 
no provision for sins committed “ with a high hand”. For 
these, by contrast with sins of ignorance, Moses’ law prescribes 
nothing but the full penalty. Why, then, go on hoping to 
establish a right relationship with God in this way, now that 
you have presented to you a Saviour who assures justification 
from all sins and complete acceptance before God to all who put 
their faith in Him? 


It is no harmonistic determination, but the straight exegesis 
of this text, that suggests the conclusion that it is in perfect 
agreement with what Paul teaches on the subject in his epistles. 


Although the verb Suxadw is not used in the other reports 
of the kerygma in Acts, the doctrine we are considering is found 


1 F, F. Bruce, The Speeches in the Acts of the Apostles (Tyndale Press, 1942), 
p. 12. 


* B. W. Bacon, The Story of St. Paul (1905), p. 103 n. 
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in Peter’s preaching as well as in Paul’s. A remarkably compre- 
hensive summary of Peter’s preaching is the report of his speech 
in the house of Cornelius, which concludes with the affirmation 
concerning Christ: ‘‘ To him bear all the prophets witness, that 
through his name every one that believeth on him shall receive 
remission of sins ” (Acts x. 43). Similarly the doctrine is implied 
if not formulated in Peter’s first epistle, where we are told, for 
example, that Christ died as a sin-offering, Sixasos imép 
adixwv (1 Pet. iii. 18)}—a statement which explains how dducoe 
can become Sixavoc before God—and that our faith in Christ 
has complete salvation as its issue (i. 9). 


Il 


We pass next to the Epistle to the Hebrews. This document’s 
teaching on justification by faith, like Paul’s. teaching in the 
Epistles to the Galatians and to the Romans, adopts as the basic 
text the words of Habakkuk ii. 4. Unlike Paul, however, the 
writer to the Hebrews quotes these words along with part of 
their context: 


For yet a very little while, 

He that cometh shall come, and shall not tarry. 

But my righteous one shall live by faith; 

And if he draw back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.* 
This is a free quotation of Hab. ii. 3 f. in the Septuagint: 


If he delay, wait for him, 

For he will surely come and will by no means tarry: 
If he draw back, my soul hath no pleasure in him; 
But my righteous one shall live by faith*— 


preceded by words drawn from the Septuagint of Isa. xxvi. 20, 
puxpov daov daov (where R.V., translating M.T., has “ for a little 
moment”). The Septuagint reading of the Habakkuk passage 
marks an intermediate stage between the original text and the 
use which the writer to the Hebrews makes of it; where 
Habakkuk is told to wait patiently for the fulfilment of his 
vision of hope, the Septuagint makes the object of his waiting 
personal (“ wait for him” instead of “ wait for it”). Our 
author, thinking of the return of Christ, and wishing toencourage 
his readers to have that consummation in view, finds the 


1 Heb. xi. 37 f. 


2 So Cod. Alex. The other LXX authorities read ‘* But the righteous one shall 
live by faith in me (¢« wicrews wov, taking ov as Objective genitive). 
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Septuagint text of Habakkuk admirably adapted to his end. 
But, in the context of Habakkuk which he quotes, the words 
** My righteous one shall live by faith” also occur, and they 
provide a convenient transition to the discourse on faith which 
follows in chapter xi. 

Faith, therefore, is defined at the outset of that discourse as 
*“‘ that which gives substance to things that are hoped for, the 
proof of things that are not seen”. The element of hope, the 
confident expectation of the fulfilment of God’s promise, the 
patient waiting for the appearance of things not seen as yet, is 
very prominent in the conception of faith as illustrated here 
from a variety of Old Testament characters. Noah’s faith was 
manifested in the building of the ark when God warned him of 
the coming deluge—something quite outside his experience thus 
far. Abraham’s was manifested in his setting forth at the divine 
command for a country which was one day to be his, and by his 
readiness to offer up in sacrifice the son whose life was necessary 
for the accomplishment of that promise. Isaac in turn blessed 
his sons “ concerning things to come”. These patriarchs con- 
tinued to manifest faith like this to the end of their days, and 
died without seeing the promises fulfilled; yet faith made their 
fulfilment as real to them as if it had taken place before their 
eyes. Joseph similarly looked forward to the return of the 
Israelites from Egypt to the land of promise, and instructed them 
to carry his bones back there when the time for that return 
should come; while Moses, looking still farther ahead, valued 
“‘ the reproach of the Messiah ” more highly than anything that 
Egypt had to offer him as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. And 
if those who died without seeing the accomplishment of the 
promises showed such patient faith, how much more should we 
do so, asks the writer, we who have entered into the actual 
enjoyment of blessings which the patriarchs could only greet 
from afar? Did not Jesus Himself, Pioneer and Perfector of 
faith, show us the supreme example of such believing endurance 
when He endured the cross, counting its disgrace as naught in 
view of the joy that was set before Him as His goal?! If we 
consider Him, we shall be less inclined to grow weary and faint- 
hearted. 

At first sight, the faith of which the writer to the Hebrews 
speaks may seem to have little in common with that on which 


1 For the use of dvi in Heb. xii. 2 cf. its use in verse 16. 
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Paul lays such emphasis. Further reflection may lead to a 
different conclusion. Professor Tasker has pointed out that 
“ the writer is in effect illustrating the thesis set forth by Paul in 
Rom. viii. 20 that ‘ by hope we are saved’,! for the apostle, 
who was the great exponent of the doctrine of justification by 
faith, was also the preacher of salvation by hope. Faith is 
indeed the primary Christian virtue, but it is so, to our writer, 
not merely because it enables the believer to make real in himself 
the righteousness freely offered to him in the grace of the Lord 
Jesus, a sense which the word has so conspicuously in the Pauline 
letters and with which there is no reason whatever for thinking 
that our writer would not be in entire agreement, but also 
because it sustains and gives substance to hope and demon- 
strates the reality of the invisible.’ 

If there is no reason to think that the writer to the Hebrews 
would have disagreed with Paul’s teaching about faith, there is 
equally no reason to think that Paul would have disagreed with 
the view of faith expressed in Hebrews, especially as summed up 
in Heb. xi. 6: “* without faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing 
[to God]; for the man who comes to God must believe that He 
is, and that He rewards those who seek after Him.” The 
reward, of course, is the only reward that such people desire: 
the fulfilment of the words of Christ, “‘ Seek and ye shall find ”’. 
But this quotation expresses clearly and emphatically what all 
the New Testament teaches, that faith in God is the one thing 
needful for a right relationship with Him. And while there is a 
difference of emphasis between “ faith” in Hebrews and 
“ faith ” in the Pauline letters, it is a difference of emphasis and 
not one of substance. 


IV 


In the arrangement of New Testament books most familiar 
to us the Epistle to the Hebrews is followed by that of James. 
On the surface there is a wide disparity between these two 
epistles in several respects, and yet there may be a closer link 
between them than is generally realized. However, it is not 


1 Alongside this suggestion that “ faith ” in Hebrews corresponds to “ hope ” 
in Paul may be set a further suggestion by Denney, that “in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the word dydfew corresponds as nearly as possible to the Pauline 
3ixacodv ” (The Death of Christ [Tyndale Press edn., 1951], p. 126). 

2 R. V. G. Tasker, The Gospel in the Epistle to the Hebrews (Tyndale Press, 


1950), p. 60. - 
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with Hebrews, but with the Pauline letters, that James is com- 
monly compared—or rather contrasted. It was the apparent 
absence from James of the distinctive Pauline emphasis on 
justification by faith—or indeed James’s apparent contradic- 
tion of this doctrine—that made Luther speak so disparagingly 
of it as a “ right strawy epistle ”.1 We may as well quote right 
now the crucial passage in James. 


What use is it, my brothers, if someone says he has faith but has no 
works? Can his faith save him? If a brother or sister be naked and 
destitute of daily food, and one of you say to them, “ Go in peace; 
be warmed and fed’”’, without giving them the things that the body 
requires, what use is it? In the same way also faith by itself is dead 
unless it is accompanied by works. But someone will say, ‘“‘ You have 
faith and I have works. Show me your faith apart from your works, and 
I will show you mine by my works.” You believe that God is one? 
Well done! The demons believe that too—and they tremble. But will 
you recognize, you foolish man, that faith apart from works is null and 
void? Take Abraham our father; was it not by works that he was 
justified, when he offered up Isaac his son on the altar? You see, his 
faith co-operated with his works, and by his works his faith was per- 
fected, and so was fulfilled the scripture which says, “‘ And Abraham 
believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness”, and he 
was called ‘* the friend of God ”’. You see that it is by works that a man 
is justified, and not by faith alone. In the same way also was not 
Rahab the harlot justified by works, when she harboured the spies and 
sent them off another way? For as the body is dead apart from the 
spirit, so also faith is dead apart from works.? 


It is not surprising that at first blush this passage has seemed 
to many to be a deliberate attack on the Pauline doctrine. 
While Luther admired the Epistle of James because “ it lays 
down no teaching of man, and presses home the law of God ”’, 
and found “ many good sayings in it”, yet he could not ascribe 
to it apostolic authority, or include it among the “ true capital 
books ”—first and foremost, because “it contradicts St. Paul 
and all other Scripture in giving righteousness to works ”.® 
With those who tried to show that there was no contradiction 
between James and Paul he had little patience. In two passages 
from his Tischreden he says: 


1 Preface to translation of Bible, 1st edn. of 1522. 
2 James ii. 14-26. 


® B. F. Westcott, Canon of the New Testament (ed. 3, 1870), p. 450, quoting from 
preface to Luther’s Bible translation. 
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Many sweat to reconcile St. Paul and St. James, as does Melanchthon 
in his Apology, but in vain. ‘“‘ Faith justifies” and “faith does not 
justify ” contradict each other flatly. If any one can harmonize them, 
I will give him my doctor’s hood and let him call me a fool. 


Let us banish this epistle from the university, for it is worthless. It 
has not a syllable about Christ, not even naming Him except once at 
the beginning. I think that it was composed by some Jew or other, who 
had heard of Christ but not joined the Christians. James had learned 
that the Christians insisted strongly on faith in Christ, and so he said 
to himself. ‘* Well, you must oppose them and insist only on works.” 
And so he does. He says not a word of the passion and resurrection, 
the theme of all the other apostles. Besides, he has neither order nor 
method. He speaks now of clothes and then of wrath, always turning 
from one to the other. He gives a simile—‘t As the body without the 
soul is dead, so faith is nothing without works”. Marry, what a poor 
simile! He compares faith to the body, when faith should rather have 
been compared to the soul. The ancients saw all this and did not 
consider the epistle canonical (catholica).* 


Luther would have been right in saying that “ faith justifies ” 
and “ faith does not justify ” contradict each other flatly, if the 
substantive “faith” and the verb “justify” had the same 
meaning in the one proposition as in the other. But in fact 


James in this passage uses neither term in the regular Pauline 
sense. 


As regards the term “ faith ”’, it has recently been pointed out® 
that James in his epistle uses it in two senses without making the 
distinction explicitly clear. There is the sense in which faith 
is necessary to make prayer effective (Jas. i. 6; v. 15, and cf. 
ii. 1,5). And there is the sense in which it is a purely intellectual 
assent to truth such as demons may render without being any- 
thing bettered thereby (ii. 19). This latter kind of faith is dead, 
says James. And Paul would have agreed. The faith which, 
in Paul’s teaching, is indispensable for right relations with God 
is a personal and confident trust in God, not barrenly intel- 
lectual but spiritually dynamic—“ faith that works through 


1 Tischreden, § 3292 b; Weimarer Ausgabe III (1914), pp. 252 f. 
® Tischreden, § 5443; Weimarer Ausgabe V (1919), p. 157. 


* C. H. Powell, “‘ Faith’ in James and its Bearings on the Date of the 
Epistle ”, Expository Times, July 1951 (Vol. lxii, pp. 311 ff.). 
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love”, as he calls it.1_ And Paul’s intensely practical concep- 
tion of Christian love is made plain in 1 Cor. xiii. 1-3 (cf. also 
Eph. ii. 10). 

Then, as regards the term “ justify’, James is not thinking, 
as Paul is, in terms of Job’s question, ““ How should man be 
righteous in the sight of God ?” What James emphasizes 
when he speaks of justification in this passage is rather that 
works show the quality of the faith. A man’s claim to have 
faith is not justified until he shows his faith by means of his 
works. 


For if Abraham, with all his faith in God, had refused to offer his 
son Isaac, he would not have been justified. And on the other hand, 
works alone without faith would not have justified him. For, if he had 
offered his son without faith in God, without believing in God’s infinite 
power, and ability to raise Isaac from the dead, he would not only have 
been a murderer, and a defiler of the altar, but in his heart must have 
accused God of a violation of His word, in first promising to bless Isaac’s 
posterity, and then commanding him to be sacrificed before he had 
children.” 


To be sure, we do not find justification by faith taught in this 
epistle as we find it taught by Paul. But we do not find in this 
epistle any contradiction of the Pauline teaching, whether 
deliberate or undesigned. There is no evidence that James had 
read the epistles to the Galatians or to the Romans. The 
illustrative incident which he takes from Abraham’s career is not 
adduced by Paul; on the other hand, it is adduced by the 
writer to the Hebrews as an example of Abraham’s faith 
(xi. 17 ff.). The case of Rahab, similarly, while not found in 
Paul’s writings, is common to James and the writer to the 
Hebrews. According to that writer, Abraham’s faith was 
manifested (inter alia) by his readiness to offer up Isaac, and 
Rahab’s by her reception of the spies; and that is the point 
which James makes. Not that this implies any direct connection 
between the two epistles; no doubt these and similar incidents 
formed the common material of synagogue homilies on the 
subject of faith. 


1 Gal. v. 6, taking évepyounévn as middle, with Lightfoot, ad loc., rather than 
passive, with J. A. Robinson, The Epistle to the Ephesians (1914), p. 246. 
(Robinson translates Gal. v. 6 “‘ faith is made operative through love”, which 
comes to much the same thing.) 

* J. D. Michaelis, Introduction to the New Testament, Eng. tr., iv (1801), p. 305. 

* Heb. xi. 31. 
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V 


In the Johannine writings, the righteous man (6 dixaos) is 
no more one who seeks righteousness by the deeds of the law 
than he is in the Pauline writings; the righteous man—the 
man who “ is righteous even as Christ is righteous ”—is “ he 
who practises righteousness? and this is a description of the 
regenerate man: “everyone who practises righteousness is 
begotten of God.’ This regeneration, moreover, is secured by 
faith—faith in Christ.* That this faith is no barren assent but 
that dynamic faith which operates through love is immediately 
apparent from such a passage as | John v. 1: “ Everyone who 
believes that Jesus is the Christ is begotten of God; and 
everyone who loves his Begetter loves the one who is begotten 
of Him.’”* Or compare | John iii. 17: “ If anyone has this 
world’s livelihood and sees his brother in need, but closes his 
heart against him, how does the love of God dwell in him?” 
This comes very close to James’s remark that it is useless to say 
“Go in peace; be warmed and fed ”’, to a naked and destitute 
friend without helping him to get food and clothing. 


While it is true that John thinks of the initial work of God in 
the believer mainly in terms of regeneration, whereas Paul 
thinks of it mainly in terms of justification, yet the forensic 
category is very evident in John’s thought, although negatively 
rather than positively. The believer in Christ has life, John 
tells us; but instead of saying that conversely the unbeliever is 
dead, he says: “* He that believeth not hath been judged already 

. the wrath of God abideth on him ” (John iii. 18, 36). To be 
born from above therefore is practically tantamount to being 
justified by faith, since the alternative to life is condemnation. 


F. F. BRUCE. 
University of Sheffield. 


1 1 John iii. 7; cf. Rev. xxii. 11 (4 Sixacos dixacoodyny ronodrw Er:). 
* 1 John ii. 29. 


* For a study of the meaning of “ belief” in the Johannine writings, see 
W. F. Howard, Christianity according to St. John (1943), pp. 151 ff. Jesus has 
come as the Divine Word to reveal God to men; “ faith is the response of the 
human soul to the appeal and demand made by this revelation.” ‘“* The object 
of faith in the Johannine, as in the Pauline, message is nearly always Jesus ” 
(op. cit., p. 158). : 


* Cf. 1 John iii. 14. 





JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH: 
DISTORTIONS OF THE DOCTRINE 


THE devil, as our Lord has said, is a liar and the father of lying 
(John viii. 44), and a study of the Church’s theological history 
provides the clearest possible demonstration of his incessant 
activity as a perverter of the truth of God from the beginning 
right up to the present day. The doctrine of justification by 
faith has been and still is a focal point of his attack. This 
assault on the truth has been sustained with a varied ingenuity 
of approach and technique which may correctly be termed 
diabolical, and yet it is possible to discern one cardinal strategic 
principle running through the whole, namely, an emphasis on 
externals. The principles of the Gospel, grace and faith, are 
essentially internal principles: they are not perceptible to the 
external senses. Thus faith is defined as “ the proof of things 
that are not seen” (Heb. xi. 1); that is, it has to do with the 
eternal verities and is in no way dependent upon corroboration 
of an external nature, for the New Testament declares that 
visible, external things are temporary and impermanent, whereas 
the things that are not seen are eternal (2 Cor. iv. 18). Emphasis 
on things external and visible, therefore, cuts at the very root 
of the doctrine of justification by faith. 

It is plain from the New Testament that “‘ confidence in the 
flesh ’’, confidence, that is, in externals, was the greatest menace 
to the spiritual integrity of the Apostolic Church. Even these 
earliest Christians were fatally prone to trust in mere external 
rites, sacraments, and relationships and to pass by those truths 
and significances on the apprehension of which their eternal 
security depended; it was necessary for them to be reminded 
constantly that their salvation was “ by grace, through faith, 
not of works ” (cf. Phil. iii. 3-9; Eph. ii. 8 f.; Tit. iti. 5; 2 Tim. 
i. 9; Rom. xi. 6; Gal. ii. 16, iii. 2f., v. 2-6; Rom. ii. 28 f.; 
1 Cor. i. 13-17). It is disconcerting to observe how soon, in 
spite of these apostolic warnings, the organized Church de- 
veloped an emphasis on things external. This was in part due 
to the early appearance of schismatic and heretical movements 
within her ranks, which induced her to attempt to safeguard 
her corporate and doctrinal unity by intensifying the rigidity of 
her organization; and this in turn began to involve her in an 
undue preoccupation with externals. Occupation with externals 
is inevitable in the proper government of the Church, but the 
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really serious thing was that the measure of her pre-occupation 
with externals was also the measure of her deflection from the 
spiritual principles of Holy Scripture. Divisive excursions 
during the first fifty years or so of the second century, such as 
the revolt against legalism in the Church under Marcion the 
Gnostic and the revolt against worldliness in the Church under 
Montanus the ascetic, indicated, whatever the errors associated 
with such movements, that matters were far from well within 
the Church and at the same time encouraged the hardening of 
her external standards and disciplines. Sins were coming to 
be categorized as remissible and irremissible, venial and mortal, 
ante-baptismal and post-baptismal, and the doctrine of penance 
was invented and invoked to bolster up the Church’s flagging 
discipline. 

Discipline is undoubtedly a very necessary mark of the 
Christian Church, but penance was not a scriptural way of 
ensuring it. The New Testament doctrine of repentance is 
something very different from the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
penance. The former points to the grace of God, the latter 
to the works of man, and yet so great is the propensity for 
perversion that the latter early began to supplant the former. 
The barren impositions of ecclesiastical authoritarianism in- 
creasingly obscured the evangelical freedom of the spirit and 
led by degrees to the subjugation of the ordinary members of the 
Church to the dictation of a hierarchy that was out of harmony 
with the apostolic pattern. Supposed human merit cast a 
shadow upon the perfect merit of Jesus Christ, robbing it of 
its unique worth and nearness, and, for a Christian who had 
sinned, the way back into the favour of God was no longer by 
the purgation of the precious blood of Christ, but by the 
fulfilment of a toilsome penitential discipline of works imposed 
upon him by the Church—the purgatory of penance. 


Even martyrdom was coming to have an “ external” signi- 
ficance. Already in an early sub-apostolic writing, The Shepherd 
of Hermas, we meet with a suggestion that those who suffer 
martyrdom are rewarded with a greater glory than other 
Christians (Vis. iii. 2). It is hardly without admiration that, in 
the Epistles of Ignatius, we watch the Bishop of Antioch posting 
passionately to his martyrdom in Rome, near the commence- 
ment of the second Christian century. Four or five decades 
later the Letter of the Smyrnaeans on the martyrdom of Polycarp 
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speaks with disapproval of the practice of voluntarily courting 
martyrdom (Sect. 4). Such a vogue was closely connected 
with the teaching now winning sanction that martyrdom 
cancelled out all sin of every description and opened the gate 
to the highest glory of heaven. 


These ideas of meritorious living and dying were also leading 
at the same time to the view of Christian society as consisting 
of two levels—a lower level for the ordinary Christian, and a 
higher level for the extraordinary Christian. The apostolic age 
is hardly over before readers of the Shepherd of Hermas are 
instructed that it is no sin for a widower or widow to marry 
again, but that those who do not remarry “ gain greater honour 
and glory with the Lord” (Mand. iv. 4). From this it was 
not a far step to the lauding of celibacy or perpetual virginity as 
a virtue of perfection. Still more serious is the teaching in 
Hermas that although after baptism there should be no further 
opportunity for repentance, yet God in His mercy permits a man 
who sins after baptism to repent, but once only: he who sins 
and repents frequently will find his repentance of no avail 
(Mand. iv. 3). Of course, not an iota of scriptural support is 
adduced for this doctrine, because there is none. No doubt such 
instruction was intended to engender a high standard of Christian 
morality within the Church, but none the less it constituted a 
grave removal from the apostolic teaching concerning repen- 
tance, faith, and grace, and already the cumbersome structure 
of penance, merit, and purgatory was developing from it. The 
things Church members did or did not do were being reckoned 
more and more as the measure of their acceptability before God, 
and, correspondingly, less and less did their acceptance because 
of what Christ had done for them receive proper emphasis. 


Towards the end of the second century Clement of Alexandria 
writes in similar vein about two repentances, the first at con- 
version, after which a man ought not to sin again, and the 
second after conversion, mercifully “‘ vouchsafed in the case 
of those who, though in faith, fall into any transgression ”’. 
“Continual and successive repentings for sins,” he explains, 
“* differ in no way from the case of those who have not believed 
at all,” and are only “ the semblance of repentance, not repen- 
tance itself”. But even the man who obtains pardon at the 
second repentance “ ought to fear, as one no longer washed to 
the forgiveness of sins” (Strom. ii. 13). The implication -of 
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this last warning is that, as the washing of baptism cannot be 
repeated, so too cleansing in the blood of Christ cannot be 
expected a second time—a theory which is more explicitly 
stated by Origen, Clement’s pupil and successor. 


It was now necessary for the Church to declare on what 
grounds this second pardon could be obtained, and the elabora- 
tion of an answer to this problem was carried further by 
Tertullian, a contemporary of Clement. He too speaks of a 
second repentance, which is also the /ast repentance, though he 
is careful to advise that this opening for repentance should not 
be regarded as an opening for sinning. Thereafter there is no 
further hope. This second repentance must be exhibited by 
the outward display of contrition known by the Greek term 
exomologesis (that is, utter or full confession), which involves 
submission to rigorous discipline and self-humiliation. In per- 
forming it penitents are required to “ roll before the feet of the 
presbyters and kneel to God’s dear ones ”’, and also to undergo 
“ bodily inconveniences, so that, unwashed, sordidly attired, 
estranged from gladness, they must spend their time in the 
roughness of sackcloth and the horridness of ashes and the 
sunkenness of face caused by fasting ”. Exomologesis, accord- 
ing to Tertullian, is calculated to move God to mercy and to 
appease His displeasure; the severe treatment a man in this 
way inflicts upon himself acts as a satisfaction for the sins 
which he has committed, and he is encouraged to hope that 
“temporal mortification” will serve to “ discharge eternal 
punishments”. ‘“‘ Believe me,” says Tertullian, “the less 
quarter you give yourself, the more will God give you.” 


“If you shrink back from exomologesis,” he exhorts again, 
“let your heart consider hell-fire, which exomologesis will 
extinguish for you; and imagine first the magnitude of the 
penalty, that you may not hesitate about the adoption of the 
remedy.” Tertullian, it is true, affirms that this penitential 
discipline of exomologesis was “‘ instituted by the Lord”, but 
the only scriptural support that he succeeds in conjuring up for 
this assertion is the example of Nebuchadnezzar “ working out 
his exomologesis by a seven years’ squalor, with his nails wildly 
growing after the eagle’s fashion and his unkempt hair wearing 
the shagginess of a lion”, to which is later added a somewhat 


extraordinary reference to Adam, “ restored by exomologesis 
G 
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to his own paradise”. Such support is so weak as to be no 
support at all. Here, indeed, less than two centuries after our 
Lord’s offering of Himself as one sacrifice for sins for ever, we 
observe the doctrine of justification by works of penance 
usurping the Christian’s birthright of justification by faith in 
the perfect work of Christ alone. 

We may follow the lamentable process as it is carried yet 
further by Origen during the first half of the third century. The 
Church is now obliged to pronounce which sins are mortal and 
which are not, a task, as Origen admits, that is by no means easy 
(In Exod. Hom. x. 3). He declares that the soul of a Christian 
who commits a mortal sin is dead, basing his assertion on the 
words in Ezekiel (xviii. 4, 20), “‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” Into such a soul, he infers, Christ cannot enter, because 
life cannot coexist with death nor light with darkness. ‘‘ There- 
fore,” he concludes, “if anyone is conscious that he has a 
mortal sin within himself, let him not expect that Christ will 
enter into his soul until he has cast out his sin from himself 
through the penance of fullest satisfaction” (Jn Levit. Hom. 
xii. 3). In the Church, then, a twofold remission of sins is now 
officially recognized. Firstly, there is remission by baptism, and 
this baptism may be either the baptism of water, when profession 
of trust in Christ is made, or the baptism of blood, namely, 
martyrdom: both forms of baptism ensure immediate and full 
remission of all sins. Secondly, there is remission by penance, 
as imposed by the Church, for sins committed after water- 
baptism, and this method is prolonged and painful. 


Had Origen carried his argument to its logical end, he would 
have been forced to conclude equally that Christ cannot enter 
into the dead soul of the unbeliever, and therefore that there 
is no hope of conversion for anyone. It is not the unbeliever, 
however, but the believer whom he deprives of the only 
scriptural ground of justification, which is the perfect atoning 
work of Christ. The believer is told, in fact, that after baptism 
the blood of Jesus Christ no longer avails for the cleansing 
away of sin, nor is it sufficient for the Christian who has sinned 
to make confession of his sin to God; it is necessary for him 
to confess his sin in the Church and to embrace humbly the 
penitential remedy prescribed by the hierarchy, if there is to be 
any hope of his winning his way back into the favour of God. 

1 The above references are from Tertullian’s De Paenitentia, vii-xii. 
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The unhappy stage has been reached where the unambiguous 
apostolic assurance, written to Christians, that the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanses from ai/ sin, both ante-baptismal and 
post-baptismal, is obscured from view by a thick fog of external- 
ism, and believers are defrauded of their great heavenly Advo- 
cate, Jesus Christ the Righteous, who is Himself the propitiation 
for their sins and, indeed, for the sins of the whole world 
(1 John i. 7, 9; ii. 1 f.). This and other scriptures leave abso- 
lutely no place for the supposition that certain sins have to be 
propitiated by means of the indignities of penances because the 
Christian may no longer seek forgiveness by the blood of Christ. 
Such a supposition is the very negation of the Gospel. It under- 
mines the believer’s security in Christ and places him in uneasy 
dependence upon the pronouncements of the human hierarchs 
of the Church. 


The difficulty and uncertainty associated with the remission 
of post-baptismal sins was a dreadful burden for the average 
Christian. It was only during one or other of the spasmodic 
outbursts of persecution that the more precipitate spirits could 
have a reasonable chance of undergoing the martyr’s baptism 
of blood. Consequently, converts to Christianity became re- 


luctant to take the irrevocable baptismal plunge, and the 
practice of deferring baptism as long as possible became wide- 
spread. Thus people would wait, if possible, until the approach 
of death, or at least until a serious illness which might prove 
fatal intervened, and then they would request the sacrament, 
placing their confidence in the immediate remission of all sins 
which was supposed to accompany its administration. 


With the promulgation of Constantine’s Edict of Toleration 
in A.D. 313 the door to martyrdom was closed within the Roman 
Empire, and, as though by way of compensation for this “ loss ”, 
the protracted self-martyrdom of the ascetic life, hitherto 
followed by the few, began to win large numbers of devotees. 
The popular and undiscriminating surge into the Church’s 
ranks, which resulted from the official approval and encourage- 
ment of Christianity by the state, could not fail to include 
many opportunists and gave a tremendous impetus to the 
division of Christian society into an ascetic aristocracy and a 
proletariat of a supposedly low spiritual level. It also lent 
impetus to a movement away from society altogether, which 
was the practical expression of the thought that only by with- 
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drawal from the world could the conditions most suitable for 
the ascetic and contemplative life be realized. No longer, it 
was felt, could the Church with its immensely swollen ranks be 
regarded as herself a protest against the surrounding worldli- 
ness: the tide of the world had broken her defences and 
flooded into her very heart. And so the monastic movement 
developed and, as might be expected, made a strong appeal to 
many who were earnestly striving after higher things. 


For the Christian, the road to heaven had become a steep, 
treacherous, and uncertain ascent. He was taught that only by 
rigorous self-affliction and detachment from the affairs of this 
world could he have any prospect of reaching the summit: the 
harsher and the more unpleasant the disciplines he inflicted 
upon himself, the greater were his hopes of final success. There 
was none of the apostolic joy and security of being already 
seated in the heavenly places in Christ. The emphasis was on 
arduous personal effort and personal training in the struggle 
for the goal, not on the goal as being already assured in Christ 
for every believer. 


This view of the religious life was the product partly of the 
penitential theology which, as we have seen, had become so 
firmly established in the Church, and partly of the infiltration 
into Christian thought of notions that were distinctive, in the 
main, of Greek philosophy. Chiefly responsible for the intro- 
duction of these philosophical concepts was the Neoplatonism 
which flourished in Alexandria from the first century onwards 
and which had been adopted and adapted by the leaders of the 
catechetical school there in pursuance of their thesis that be- 
tween philosophy and Christianity there existed a fundamental 
harmony. Of these imported notions the basic one was that 
of a dualism of body and spirit: matter, and therefore the body, 
was regarded as essentially evil, and consequently the wise man 
would not expect to achieve happiness through the bodily 
sensations and desires. On the contrary, he would subdue his 
body and its appetites by every means possible in an endeavour 
to be as nearly as possible independent of it, in order that, 
by a progressive exercise and concentration of the spirit, he 
might ascend the ladder, stage by stage, to the goal of the 
intellectual contemplation of the ineffable essence of God, and 
mingle his spirit with the supreme Spirit and Source of all. This 
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direct vision of God was the very bliss of heaven itself, but it was 
only the rare soul who could ever hope to achieve it. 


The New Testament, however, teaches that through faith the 
knowledge of God is vouchsafed in Christ to even the humblest 
and most inexpert believer. Faith is, indeed, the key to know- 
ledge, for in Christ, who is the object of faith and the Revealer 
of the Father, “ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge” (Col. ii. 3; John i. 18). Again, the New Testament 
constantly stresses the importance of concern for others and of 
self-abnegation. The body, it is true, is not to be indulged: it 
is to be kept under and brought into subjection (1 Cor. ix. 27), 
but it is not to be despised and neglected, for it is God’s handi- 
work and a glorious resurrection awaits it (1 Cor. xv. 42 ff.). 
Mystical asceticism, for all its voluntary rigours and severities, 
is by its very nature preoccupied with self. rather than with 
others, and this is true of monasticism in general, for the prime 
consideration of the individual monk, even when a member of a 
community, was the salvation of his own soul. It is for this 
reason that in history the line of asceticism and mysticism has 
been fundamentally a selfish line: they represent a way of life 
that, despite the sincerity of so many of their followers, is at 
heart autocentric and hence, judged by the standards of the 
New Testament, eccentric. 


From the first, the dualism of body and spirit was a governing 
factor in the development of monasticism. Nearness to God 
was estimated in accordance with the extent of the indignities 
heaped upon the body. Some even considered the natural 
functions of the body to be evil and wished futilely to win their 
way to an angelic state of the cessation of these functions. The 
mere sight of a woman could be regarded as a dire calamity! 
To take a bath was a great wickedness, and it was not long before 
dirt and self-neglect came to be viewed as a mark of sanctity! 
Holiness and self-mortification, in fact, became synonymous 
terms; yet it would be a mistake not to recognize that it was 
justification even more than sanctification which the monk 
hoped to win by means of the rigours of his mortification of 
the body. It may, in fact, be remarked that justification and 
sanctification continued to be confused in the theology of the 
medieval Church, and this confusion still persists to-day in the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. Justification by works 
was implicit even in the three “‘ counsels” or basic rules of 
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monasticism, namely, poverty, chastity, and obedience, for in 
them once again the emphasis is placed on externals. This 
indicated the inherent weakness of the monastic system, which, 
despite all the centuries of its prevalence in Europe, was all 
along doomed to spiritual failure because it was a structure 
built on the sand of human merit. In short, it was founded upon 
law rather than upon grace, and the vast majority of its ex- 
ponents demonstrated how hopelessly they had failed to grasp 
the New Testament truth that it is only through grace that the 
law can be kept, and only by faith in Another’s work that the 
sinner can be justified. 


Evangelistic zeal, missionary enterprise, and concern for the 
souls of others have always flowed from the proclamation of the 
doctrine of free grace and its rider, justification by faith alone. 
The monastic concept of separation from the world, no matter 
how laudable its original intentions may have been, is the clearest 
indication of the distance to which monasticism had departed 
from the command of our Lord to go to the uttermost parts of 
the earth and preach the Gospel to every creature. The shutting 
up of Christians in isolation from the outside world ran quite 
counter to this injunction and was certainly not in line with the 
example of the Apostles. This isolationism was only possible 
because the monastic perspective had lost sight of the Gospel 
and limited its purview with the self-centred notion that contact 
with mankind is prejudicial to the safety of one’s own soul. 


Another factor that the followers of the monastic ideal failed 
to take into account was that, no matter how successfully a man 
may shut himself away from the outside world and all its 
iniquity, he is quite unable to get away from himself and the 
corruption of his own nature. In other words, it is futile for a 
man to think that he can isolate himself from sin, because, as 
our Lord taught, the things that defile a man do not come from 
without, but from the dark depths of his own heart. This 
explains the fact that in course of time the monasteries in 
general became dens of corruption—corruption which mani- 
fested itself in the greedy amassing of personal possessions, the 
vilest impurity of life, and unabashed lawlessness, the very 
antithesis in fact of the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
which the members of the monastic orders had solemnly sworn 
to maintain. It was not that the monks were worse than other 
men, but that the disclosure of what went on behind many 
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monastic walls once more afforded stark proof that the heart of 
man is desperately wicked and that beneath the cloak of religion 
the most horrible sins may flourish. Even the attempts to bring 
about a reform of the corruptions of the system prior to the 
Reformation—which Professor G. G. Coulton has chronicled 
with such careful erudition in his Five Centuries of Religion 
(Camb. Univ. Press, 1951)—were spiritually fruitless for the 
reason that they were simply attempts at enforcing the monastic 
rules as it were from without; theirs was still an external 
emphasis, whereas the true need was for internal reform, from 
within the human heart, through the inward principles of grace 
and faith. It was not until the Reformation, when the great 
scriptural doctrine of salvation “ by grace, through faith, not 
of works ”, burst again at last before the attention of a spiritu- 
ally groping Europe, that the secret of pure spiritual religion 
was rediscovered. 


Distortions of the doctrine of justification by faith have 
always resulted from erroneous or inadequate views of the 
condition of man before God. The extreme of aberration was 
voiced in the fifth century by Pelagius, who denied the corrup- 
tion of human nature, and affirmed not only that it was possible 
for men to live sinless lives apart from the grace of the Gospel, 
but that there had in fact been men who were without sin even 
before the advent of Christ. Pelagius, however, with his asser- 
tion of man’s total ability, came up against a redoubtable 
opponent in the person of Augustine who vigorously cham- 
pioned the doctrine of man’s total inability, attacking with a 
heavy barrage of passages from Scripture. 


Alluding to Paul’s words in 1 Cor. vii. 25, Augustine writes: 
“He does not say, ‘I obtained mercy because I was faithful,’ 
but ‘in order that I might be faithful’, thus showing that even 
faith itself cannot be had without God’s exercise of mercy, and 
that consequently it is the gift of God.” In further support of 
this position he adduces Eph. ii. 8 f., as stating plainly that faith 
is the gift of God. “And,” he continues, “lest any should 
claim to have deserved so great a gift by any works of their own, 
the Apostle immediately adds, ‘ Not of works, lest any man 
should boast’; not that he means to deny good works, or to 
empty them of their value, because he says that God renders to 
every man according to his works; but he would have works 
proceed from faith, and not faith from works. Therefore it is 
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from Him that we have works of righteousness, from whom 
comes also faith itself, concerning which it is written, ‘ The just 
shall live by faith’ ” (Hab. ii. 4; Rom. i. 17) (De Gratia et 
Libero Arbitrio, 17). Later on in the same work Augustine 
remarks that Paul “‘ constantly puts faith before the law, since 
we are not able to do what the law commands unless we obtain 
the strength to do it by the prayer of faith ” (ibid., 28). 


Augustine proceeds to explain that it is God who initiates the 
work of grace in the heart which is dead because of sin, and that 
He does this by His prevenient and operating grace, man himself 
being unable to contribute in any way to this work. But once 
the will has been roused by the grace of regeneration then it 
co-operates with the Holy Spirit. As Augustine puts it, God 
“prepares the human will and perfects by His co-operation 
what He initiates by His operation. . . . He operates without us 
in order that we may become willing; but when we once 
possess the will, and so use it as to act, He co-operates with 
us” (ibid., 33). It follows that there is “‘ most certainly no 
such thing as prevenient merit, otherwise the grace would be 
no longer grace” (ibid., 44; cf. Rom. xi. 6). It is thus “ the 
grace of God through Jesus Christ our Lord . . . by which alone 
men are delivered from evil, and without which they do abso- 
lutely no good thing, whether in thought, or will and affection, 
or in action ” (De Correptione et Gratia, 3). 


Pelagianism, despite Augustine’s refutation of its errors, did 
not cease to dominate the theological scene with varying degrees 
of intensity during the succeeding medieval centuries. 
Medizval theology as a whole tended to be semi-Pelagian in 
character—that is, in expression it avoided the extremes of 
Pelagianism proper; it regarded man as partially capable, as 
sick rather than dead because of sin, and thus as able in some 
measure to help towards his own salvation. But in practice 
the medieval Church walked along the edge of the Pelagian 
precipice. Its members were taught to go about to establish 
their own righteousness. Hence doctrines of merit were elabor- 
ated which affirmed the ability of man to perform works of a 
meritorious nature not only after but even before justification. 
Indeed, the hierarchy went so far as to invent works of super- 
erogation, works, that is, over and above what God demands of 
a man, and the resulting hypothetical treasury of surplus merit, 
which was made available, at a price, to those whose balance 
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of merit was on the debit side, proved a lucrative source of 
income for the replenishment of the papal coffers. Worse still, 
it removed the attention of needy souls from the perfect and 
only merit of Jesus Christ, and led them to seek justification 
from another quarter. 


In the seventeenth century Pelagianism, which the Reformers 
had repudiated in no uncertain manner, reared its head in the 
Protestant ranks under the guise of Socinianism. Almost 
simultaneously, semi-Pelagianism reappeared in the teachings 
of Arminianism. The Socinian system was a compound of a 
number of ancient heresies and was built upon the premiss of 
the supremacy of reason in religion, whereas the Arminian 
position was governed to a large extent by sentiment. It is 
not without significance, as a contemporary Socinian scholar 
has pointed out, that the rise of Arminianism “‘ was undoubtedly 
favourable to the spread of Socinian influences” (H. John 
McLachlan, Socinianism in Seventeenth Century England 
[Oxford, 1951], p. 20). The tendency of semi-Pelagianism is 
always towards Pelagianism and away from the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, without works of any kind. This 
tendency is manifest also in Roman Catholicism, which, though 


semi-Pelagian in theory, degenerates towards Pelagianism in 
practice, as is evidenced by her liturgical formalism, ex opere 
operato views of the sacraments, the confessional, penances, and 
so on. 


Finally, it may be remarked that so-called “ subjective ” 
conceptions of the atonement represent a departure from the 
New Testament doctrine of justification, since they are man- 
centred in perspective and reject the idea that reconciliation 
between God and man can be effected only through satisfaction 
being made for sin. The atonement, in short, is regarded as 
producing a beneficial effect upon man rather than as meeting 
the demands of God’s justice. Hence the doctrine of justifica- 
tion is very much at stake. The “ moral influence” theory 
propounded in the twelfth century by Abelard and Peter 
Lombard explained the death of Christ as an exhibition or 
pledge to man of the love of God, whereby it was intended to 
stir up a response of love in the heart of man, and this response 
was held to be the ground of justification: “the death of 
Christ justifies us,” wrote Peter Lombard, “inasmuch as 
through it charity is stirred up in our hearts ” (Sent. III, Dist. 


H 
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xix. 1). The Socinian theory of the seventeenth century was 
thoroughly Pelagian in declaring that justification consists in 
the following of the example of Christ; while the Ritschlian 
theory of last century stressed the sheer love of God to such a 
degree that every suggestion of justice and wrath was disallowed, 
and explained the death of Christ as a proof to man that, after 
all, everything is well between him and God and that his mis- 
givings and feelings of guilt are but the projections of faulty 
thinking on his part. Here the New Testament concept of 
justification has been entirely discarded. Such subjective views 
are by no means uncommon at the present time. There is 
beyond doubt a subjective aspect of the atonement, but if the 
scriptural doctrine is to be preserved intact it is essential that 
the objective aspect should ever be kept in the forefront of our 
thinking. The ground of our justification resides precisely in 
this objective fact, namely, “‘ that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself: . . . for He hath made Him who knew 
no sin to be sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him ” (2 Cor. v. 19, 21). It is for us to appropriate 
by simple faith this perfect work of God performed on our 
behalf once for all in Jesus Christ. 


PuiLie E. HUGHES. 


Bible Churchmen’s College, 
Bristol. 





THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION IN LUTHER 


It would be little exaggeration to say that in the doctrine of 
justification we have the key to all the thought of Luther and to 
the successful work of reformation which he accomplished. 
Prior to Luther there had been many critics of the traditional 
formulations of the church, sometimes at crucial points. But 
none of these reformers had initiated a full-scale movement of 
revolt because none of them had attacked the existing system 
at a point which was not merely crucial but decisive. It was the 
genius of Luther to seize upon the pivotal theme, the doctrine 
of justification, and in so doing he started a movement of which 
he himself can hardly at first have perceived all the implications 
but which was destined radically to alter the whole life and 
teaching of the western church. 


The story of Luther’s approach to the evangelical doctrine 
of justification has often been told, but it is vital to an under- 
standing of Luther’s position and may be briefly recapitulated. 
For the most part it is the story of a religious rather than a 
purely academic development. In the Augustinian convent at 
Erfurt Luther was instructed in the teaching and practice of 
Scholasticism, especially in its later nominalist form. His 
monastic effort was directed primarily towards the attaining of 
that perfect contritio which was essential if there was to be the 
knowledge of forgiveness. To that end he devoted himself 
almost fanatically to the monastic works which according to 
nominalist teaching God had freely chosen to accept as meri- 
torious and therefore deserving of grace.* Side by side with 
these austerities he made diligent use of the sacramental 
observances of penance and holy communion from which he 
hoped to receive the promised gifts of infilling and cleansing.‘ 


For Luther, however, the way of legal and sacramental 
righteousness was a way of despair, and as such it had at least 
the negative value of revealing the impossibility of justification 
by human effort. But even at Erfurt there were more construc- 
tive influences at work, the chief of these being the counsel of 


1 Cf. R. Seeberg, Die Lehre Luthers, pp. 63 f., 74 f.; also K. Holl, Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze, Luther, p. 49. 


® Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe (W), xl. 2, p. 412. 
* Seeberg, op. cit., p. 63. 
* Ibid., p. 64. 
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Luther’s friend and superior, Staupitz, who taught him the first 
great lessons that true contritio consists in love to God, and that 
it is not the result of human striving but of the divine movement 
towards man in Jesus Christ.!_ At this time too Luther realized 
that not “ penance” but “ penitence ” or “ repentance ”’ is the 
true meaning behind the Latin word poenitentia.* Instructed 
from Scripture and much helped by Staupitz and the writings 
of Augustine® he gradually attained to inner tranquillity by way 
of faith in the redemptive grace and work of God. 


It is fairly certain that Luther experienced the truth of justi- 
fication by faith before he worked out the doctrinal implica- 
tions, but possibly by 1509, certainly not later than 1513,‘ he 
had won through to that interpretation of God’s righteousness 
which made possible the dogmatic formulation. In his earlier 
years Luther always thought of that righteousness in terms of 
the personal attribute, the quality of righteousness in virtue of 
which God issued the Law and judges the world, the divine 
iustitia activa.’ But now he saw that in the New Testament the 
righteousness of God is primarily that righteousness which God 
gives or imputes to man, the divine iustitia passiva. The dis- 
covery was not perhaps entirely original to Luther, for as many 
commentators have pointed out, the later Nominalists did at 
least speak of a negative righteousness in man by the non- 
imputation of original sin,* and it may be that this provided the 
starting-point for Luther’s reinterpretation. But his earlier 
conception of God’s righteousness was certainly dominated by 
the normal scholastic understanding which derived from 
Aristotle,” and when the true scriptural sense of the word did 
come to him it came with all the force of a revelation. For to 
Luther it had far more than academic significance. It gave him 
the clue which enabled him to interpret his inward experience 
in terms of an evangelical rather than a scholastic understanding 
of justification. 


1 W. i, pp. 525 f. 2 Loc. cit. 
% Especially De spiritu et littera. 
* W. liv, pp. 179 f.; iii, pp. 31, 42 f.; Tischreden, ii, p. 177. Since the tower 


incident was in Wittenberg it must have been during 1508-9 or 1512-13, most 
likely the latter. 


5 Cf. W. xl. 1, pp. 407, 410. 
® Seeberg, op. cit., pp. 112-13. 
7 Note Luther’s violent hostility to Aristotle, e.g. W. ix, pp. 27, 43. 
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A further important point is that Luther had also begun to 
see that faith was something quite different from what he had 
learned in his scholastic reading. Faith in its biblical sense was 
much more than the acceptance of historical information or an 
intellectual assent to doctrines.1 It was a work of the Holy 
Spirit whereby Christ was received with all His gifts.* It was 
a movement of the whole soul, and as such it involved a new 
creation. Basically, it was still a matter of the intellect, but 
even intellectually it meant assent and committal not merely 
to abstract truths but to truth in concreto, that is, to Christ 
Himself.* And that intellectual committal did not exhaust faith, 
for faith was trust (fiducia) as well as belief (fides). And trust 
meant a simple clinging to the divine promises of grace: an 
act of the will and the emotions just as much as the intellect. 
Both as belief and also as trust faith carried with it assurance, 
an assurance based not so much upon the consciousness of 
faith itself, although this consciousness was necessarily present 
in experience, but upon the grace and power of God revealed 
in the person and work of Jesus Christ and testified in Scripture.® 
It may be noted that the close associating of fides and fiducia was 
not entirely new, for mediaeval thinkers had also brought the 
two into conjunction.* What was new in Luther’s conception 
was the characterization of faith as receptivity and the relating 
of this receptive faith to the concrete revelation of grace in 
Jesus Christ. Again, Luther had a new insight into the compre- 
hensive character of faith as something which affects the whole 
nature and life of the one who possesses it. Thus faith formed 
one of the links which connect the knowledge of forgiveness 
with the new life of righteousness. 


By the year 1513, when Luther gave his first lectures on the 
Psalms, the main elements in his doctrine of justification were 
already to hand. Negatively, he had a vivid consciousness of 
the universality and radicalness of sin and the impossibility of 
attaining to righteousness by human effort or merit. Positively, 
he saw clearly that from first to last salvation is a gift of the 
grace of God, a gift actualized in the atoning work of Christ, 
applied individually by the Holy Spirit and appropriated by 
faith. In the light of these basic factors we may now attempt a 

1 W. xl. 1, p. 243. 2 W. ii, p. 458; viii, p. 35. 


* W. xl, 1, pp. 243, 447, 460. * W. iii, p. 56; xlii, p. 564. 
5 Cf. W. xliii, p. 511. * Seeberg, op. cit., pp. 233 f. 
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characterization of the doctrine of justification as Luther him- 
self presented it both in his earlier and later teaching. 

But first, it is necessary to speak a word of caution. Tradi- 
tionally, the distinction between Luther’s conception of justi- 
fication and that of mediaeval and Tridentine theology is sup- 
posed to consist in this: that Luther defined justification simply 
as a declaration of righteousness, whereas the mediaevals and 
Tridentines thought of it as an actual attainment of righteous- 
ness. And most of the controversies concerning Luther’s teach- 
ing have centred upon this vital matter of exegesis. But a strict 
examination of Luther’s own writings does not seem to support 
the view that he consistently interpreted the term justification 
as a “ reckoning or declaring righteous ”,’ or that he envisaged 
the distinction between himself and his opponents simply as a 
distinction between the divine “ declaring righteous” on the 
one hand (followed no doubt by an actual attainment of 
righteousness), and the divine-human process of “ making 
righteous ” on the other. 

It is quite true, of course, that Luther did emphatically speak 
of justification as a “ declaring righteous ” and that in his later 
writings especially he laid very great stress upon this aspect of 
the matter. For because Jesus Christ bore our sins on the Cross 
we do know by faith that they are not imputed to us.2 And 
because Jesus Christ is righteous, and fulfilled the Law of 
righteousness in His life upon earth, we know too by faith that 
the perfect righteousness of Christ is imputed to us.* Indeed, 
it is because salvation is grounded upon this twofold work of 
Christ that a true assurance is possible. The sinner is already 
reckoned righteous in Christ, and he knows that he is righteous 
because God has reckoned him righteous. To that extent justi- 
fication is in truth an “‘ accounting righteous ” on the sole merits 
of the atoning work of Christ. 

But Luther himself did not stop there, for he saw that the 
righteousness which is God’s gift is one and indivisible.‘ 
Formally, no doubt, it is quite possible to separate between the 
divine declaration of righteousness and the subsequent develop- 
ment of actual salvation. But in experience the distinction is 

1 Rémerbrief, ii, p. 95; W. iv, p. 364; xx. p. 627; and cf. M. Rade, Luthers 
Rechtfertigungsglaube, pp. 8-9. 

2 W. xliv, p. 468. 


3 Werke, Erlanger Ausgabe (E) vii, p. 177; ii, p. 495. 
4 W. xxx. 2, p. 659: una iustitia simplex, fidei et operum., 
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non-existent and impossible, and Luther made little attempt to 
draw it. As he saw it, the divine gift of righteousness is at one 
and the same time both justification and regeneration,! and the 
one term justification may quite well be used to cover what are 
essentially two aspects of the one thing. The justified man is 
the man who by grace is accounted righteous. But the justified 
man is also the man who by the same grace is regenerated and 
being made righteous. Indeed, on one occasion Luther can 
even speak in a loose way of being justified on account of faith: 
not meaning that faith is a ground or merit, but that the presence 
of faith indicates and involves the inward presence of the 
righteousness of Christ.2. In other words, Luther makes no 
final distinction between justification and sanctification, not 
because he makes justification in part a human work, but because 
he makes both justification and sanctification the gift of God 
in Jesus Christ.2 Righteousness is imputed when the sinner 
believes. But also when the sinner believes the righteousness 
of Christ is inwardly received in regeneration,‘ initiating and 
indeed involving the development of holiness which is the very 
essence of the Christian life. 


The close interrelating of imputed and actual righteousness 


answers to three characteristic insights in Luther’s deeply evan- 
gelical understanding. The first is the insight into the power of 
the divine Word. Justification cannot possibly be described 
as a mere declaration or verbal fiction, for when God declares 
a thing to be so, it is so. The Word of God is always a creative 
Word.® In time, the fulfilment of the Word is not necessarily 
coincident with its utterance. To that extent the Christian is 
righteous only in spe and not in re.* But already from the 
standpoint of eternity the Word of God has not merely been 
uttered but fulfilled. The sinner is reckoned righteous and there- 
fore he is righteous, and the process of sanctification, the life of 
penitence upon which he enters is simply an outworking of that 


1 W. iii, p. 44. 

* W. xiii, p. 563; cf. xxxiii, p. 234 f.; xx, p. 692; ii, p. 146. 

® W. ii, p. 146. 

* Seeberg, op. cit., pp. 114 f. and pp. 243-5, suggests that this given righteous- 
ness was also imputed, at any rate according to the younger Luther (cf. the 
teaching of Osiander). There is a discussion of the point in Holl, op. cit., pp. 
115 ff. 

5 W. xlvii, p. 33; Disputationen, p. 242. 

* W. xl. 2, p. 24. 
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which in Christ the creative Word of God has already accom- 
plished. According to the Word believers are justified (iustifi- 
cati) even in the widest sense: before God they are accounted 
righteous and therefore they are made righteous.1_ And it is 
for that very reason that in this life they are always being made 
righteous (iustificandi), for in the power of the divine Word it is 
their constant aim and delight to become in time that which in 
the sight of God and by faith they already are. 

The second insight is the insight into the nature of faith. If 
faith were merely intellectual assent, the declaration of righte- 
ousness might well be divorced from the actual attainment of 
it. A man could believe that God imputes the righteousness of 
Christ to him without allowing that belief to affect his religious 
and moral life. It was because his opponents thought of faith 
mainly in that way that they failed to see the drastic ethical 
implications of Luther’s teaching, rather wilfully, perhaps, in 
view of his concern about the evil effects of Indulgences upon 
the moral life.2 But the faith demanded by Luther, the faith by 
which alone we are justified, is something quite different. It 
is the revolutionary, life-giving, energizing faith which is the 
product and work of the Holy Spirit.* To have faith in God’s 
declaration of righteousness is to be committed already to the 
attainment of righteousness in daily life. The faith which 
justifies is the faith which receives Christ and His righteousness.* 
And that faith is a leaven,5 a faith whose works are sinless,* a 
faith which gives the power willingly and inwardly to fulfil the 
demands of the Law.’ It is a faith which cannot and does not 
exist apart from that constitution of the new man which is the 
basis and the possibility of the Christian life. If this under- 
standing of faith is accepted, then the righteousness inherent in 
the Christian is indissolubly connected with the righteousness 
imputed to him, and so close is the union that Luther does not 
scruple to use the one word justification to cover the process of 
sanctification as well as justification in the narrower and stricter 
sense. 


1 Cf. W. xx, p. 627. 


2 Rade, op. cit., pp. 13-15, suggests that had Luther wished to assert a cheap 
justification he could have related his teaching to the existing doctrine and 
practice of Indulgences. 

3 W. viii, p. 106. * W. vii, p. 53. 

5 W. viii, p. 46. ® E, xii, p. 160. 

7 Tbid., p. 113; vii, p. 290. 
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The third insight is the apprehension of the fact that even 
the righteousness inherent in the Christian is itself the gift of 
God.! The attainment of actual righteousness is possible only 
as the righteousness of Christ is already present and as in the 
power of faith, and ultimately of the Word and Spirit of God,?* 
it finds expression in the individual daily life. It is at this point 
more perhaps than any other that we see how radical is Luther’s 
re-thinking of the doctrine. The fact that he finds in justifica- 
tion a real “ making just ” does not mean that he accepts the 
artificial sacramentalist conception, that in baptism and to a 
lesser extent in penance we are instantaneously made righteous 
and may therefore stand before God.* On the contrary, the 
only perfect righteousness which we ever enjoy in this life is the 
righteousness of Christ imputed to us, a iustitia passiva* But 
again, the fact that justification is a real “‘ making just ” does 
mean that Luther excludes all possibility of a purely human 
attainment of sanctification upon the basis of a declaration of 
God already made. It is not that sanctification is the human 
process which succeeds and fulfils the divine act of justification. 
Sanctification no less than justification (in its narrower sense) is 
a part, or aspect, of the one gift of righteousness in Jesus Christ. 
It is possible only where there is regeneration in the Spirit and 
the power of the righteousness of Christ in daily life. As an 
active righteousness, iustitia activa, it does demand the co-opera- 
tion of the believer, but even that co-operation is evoked by the 
grace of God concretely revealed in the life and work of Christ.* 
The righteousness actually attained by the Christian is not in 
the strictest sense his own. It is a growing in the power of God 
to that perfect righteousness already declared by God. It is 
a part of the one gift of righteousness which is the divine work 
of salvation. It is possible only because the believer is already 
accounted righteous and has received of God the power to work 
righteously. And for that reason Luther can include this 
“* making righteous ” within the one gracious act of free justi- 
fication by faith. 

But if this is how Luther conceived of justification it will be 
seen at once that many of the arbitrary criticisms brought against 
his teaching fall to the ground of themselves. For they are 
criticisms of what Luther ought to have said or is presumed to 


1 W. ii, p. 146. 2 E, ix, p. 248. 3 Rémerbrief, ii, p. 111. 
* W. ii, p. 146. 5 W. ii, p. 146. © W. xxx, 2, p. 662; vii, pp. 30 f. 
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have said and not of what he actually did say. The most deeply 
rooted of these criticisms is that the Lutheran doctrine destroys 
all necessity of good works and therefore all incentive to them. 
In a word, it is antinomian. One man may strive earnestly to 
keep the commandments, but his effort is futile, for unless he 
has faith he cannot be justified. Another man may live in the 
grossest licence, but he has no cause for anxiety: he has only 
to take refuge in the imputed righteousness of Christ and he 
can stand before God. That was the supposed implication of 
the Lutheran teaching which caused even the more devout and 
earnest of the traditionalists to recoil from it in astonishment 
and anger. Now it can hardly be denied that theoretically, as 
well as practically, antinomian deductions can be and have been 
made from Luther’s doctrine.!_ But such deductions are possible 
only where there is a fundamental disloyalty to what Luther 
himself both experienced and affirmed. For Luther did not 
intend to destroy the Law but to fulfil it. The man of true faith, 
the man who is justified, is the man who obeys the Law, not 
because he is enslaved to its external obligations, but because 
by the Spirit of God he has the Law written upon his heart, and 
it is his chief aim and delight to do the things which are pleasing 
to God.? Where this inward compulsion is lacking, it is evident 
that there is no Spirit and therefore no faith and no justification. 
But if faith and the Spirit are there, the spontaneous works of 
righteousness must be there too, not by an outward necessity, 
but an inward.? 

A second charge frequently made against Luther is that his 
conception is fundamentally subjective. On the one hand, 
faith itself is made into a work. And on the other, assurance 
of salvation is found in the personal experience of forgiveness. 
In other words, that man is justified who feels himself to be so. 
Now as far as the first point is concerned, it is clear that as 
Luther himself understands the matter faith cannot possibly be 
a ground of forgiveness. For one thing, it is the office of faith 
to receive, not to merit.’ And for another, faith itself is a gift 
of God.* With regard to the second point, it must be remem- 
bered that even the experience of forgiveness is itself a work of 
God by the Holy Spirit so that the assurance which experience 

1 Cf. Formula of Concord, IV. * E. ix, p. 248; W. vi, p. 207. 

* W. ii, p. 425; vi, p. 204. 


* E.g., the very uninformed criticism of the Lutheran doctrine in the report 
Catholicity (Dacre Press), p. 25. 5 W. xl. 1, p. 243. * W. viii, pp. 106 f. 
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adds is an inward testimony of the Spirit, a testimony which is 
within us but not of us.1 But further, the ultimate ground not 
only of assurance but also of the inward experience of forgive- 
ness is the concrete revelation of grace in Jesus Christ and its 
attestation in Holy Scripture. The subjectivism of Luther is no 
more than the necessary and legitimate subjectivism of a religion 
which is personal and inward. To pretend that that subjectiv- 
ism is in any sense a new form of Pelagianism is possible only 
where the teaching of Luther is grossly misunderstood or mis- 
represented. 


A final criticism of the Lutheran understanding is that it 
fails to encompass the full range of the New Testament teaching. 
As against the Scholastics Luther is fundamentally right, but 
he is hampered by his decisive interpretation of righteousness 
in terms of the formal and passive righteousness of imputation.’ 
And in this respect he does not do justice to the true meaning 
of justification as it is found in the writings and indeed in the 
experience of the apostolic period. But quite apart from the 
fact that the declaratory sentence is indeed a basic part of justi- 
fication, even when regarded from a purely forensic standpoint, 
it is surely obvious that Luther himself did not in any way 
restrict justification to the judicial act, nor did he think of the 
divine Word in terms of a merely formal and external pro- 
nouncement. Indeed, the very opposite is the case, and if 
anything, recent New Testament study has tended to confirm 
rather than to demolish the understanding for which Luther 
himself contended. In a wider sense, it may well be conceded 
that even in the vast corpus of his works Luther does not 
exhaust the meaning of the New Testament truth, but it would 
certainly be difficult to point to any other single thinker who 
laid hold upon so many different aspects of it. 


Surveying Luther’s doctrine of justification as a whole, we 
must indeed be astonished not merely at its richness and pro- 
fundity but at its range and comprehensiveness. It may well 
be that for the sake of theological clarity a rather finer distinc- 
tion must be drawn between justification and sanctification 
than that which Luther himself mostly drew. The need was 
met, of course, even in so early a statement as the Confession 





1 E. vii, p. 275. * W. xl. 1, p. 130. 
* Cf. the criticism in the report The Fulness of Christ (S.P.C.K.), p. 18. 
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of Augsburg, which under the heading justification treats only 
of our accounting righteous by imputation. But the fact 
remains that Luther did penetrate to an essential understanding 
of the matter, and that by seeing imputation within the context 
of the whole work of God, and insisting firmly and constantly 
upon the basic unity of that work, he provided against the dis- 
tortions and misunderstandings which can so easily corrupt the 
Protestant interpretation. The value of Luther’s work may 
be seen in this: that by the correction he made at this point he 
undermined the elaborate but fantastic edifice of Scholasticism 
and shattered the whole structure of the mediaeval church. 
And his work was so thoroughly destructive because it was also 
and primarily constructive. To the problems which mediaeval 
theology could not solve Luther had found the answer in a 
doctrine of justification which was not only confirmed by his 
own experience but conformed to the clear teaching of the Word 
of God. In the last analysis, it is because that doctrine does 
answer the twofold test of Scripture and experience that the 
future of true and vital Christianity is bound up with those 
churches of the Word and sacraments which under God owe 
their existence to Luther’s bold proclamation of free justification 
by faith. 
G. W. BROMILEY. 

Edinburgh. 


1 Confession of Augsburg, IV. 































CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION 


SINCE our aim in this paper is to describe Calvin’s doctrine of 
justification, we will first of all present an objective account of it 
as contained in Jnstitutio, Lib. III, cap. xi, and then afterwards 
attempt a brief interpretation by underlining certain cardinal 
points. 

Following the chief articles of the Creed, Calvin has in Book I 
dealt with the doctrine of God the Creator, and in Book II 
with that of God the Redeemer. Now in Book III he comes to 
the doctrine of God the Holy Spirit. This book should not at 
all be taken as separate from that which precedes it, for, as the 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, His work consists in realizing 
to us and in us what Christ has done for us. But since the link 
that binds us to Christ is faith, the work of the Holy Spirit in 
us is the creating and sustaining of faith. In the long chapter ii 
faith is represented as the basic attitude towards God in Christ 
on which all others—e.g. love, repentance, hope—depend, and 
from which they spring. We must return to his view of faith 
in the proper place. But now he goes on to speak, not of justifica- 
tion, but of regeneration. His reason for this order, so strange 
in a reformer, is to bring out more clearly and emphatically 
that justification is not to be separated from regeneration, and 
that in a certain sense the Reformers do not exclude good works 
from justification. 

And so we come to chapter xi, the first of the eight chapters 
on this specific subject. It is first necessary, says Calvin, to 
explain the expressions “‘ to be justified in the sight of God ” 
and “‘ to be justified by faith or by works”: “ He is said to be 
justified in the sight of God who in the divine judgment is 
reputed righteous, and accepted on account of his righteous- 
ness.” A sinner, gua sinner, can never be accepted by God, 
who has declared His wrath against sin. It remains, therefore, 
that for a man to be accepted by God he must be righteous. If 
he is in himself righteous, that is, without sin before God, he is 
said to be justified by works. But, “ on the other hand, he will 
be justified by faith, who, being excluded from the righteousness 
of works, apprehends by faith the righteousness of Christ, in- 
vested in which he appears in the sight of God, not as a sinner, 
but as a righteous man.”* On this basis Calvin puts forward 


1 Inst, TI. xi. 2. * Ibid. 
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his definition, which for clarity and completeness could not be 
surpassed: “ Thus we simply explain justification to be an 
acceptance, by which God receives us into his favour and 
esteems us as righteous persons; and we say that it consists in 
the remission of sins and the imputation of the righteousness 
of Christ.’ 

After at once, in accordance with his scriptural method, 
turning to the Bible for confirmation of his use of the term, 
Calvin moves on to attack the heretical Reformer Osiander. 
His refutation throws much light on his own position, and 
therefore we must deal with it at some length. Osiander, says 
Calvin, has taken the truth of the indwelling of Christ in the 
believer and “ grossly perverted ” it into a declaration of the 
“transfusion of the divine essence into men”, saying that 
“* Christ’s essence is blended with ours”. Osiander’s argument, 
according to Calvin, runs thus: God infuses His essence into 
man, who thus becomes a sharer or partaker of the divine 
essence; but the divine essence is holy and righteous; therefore 
man shares with God the divine righteousness; and therefore 
man is in the sight of God righteous. Furthermore, by re- 
ceiving the essence of God, man is regenerate. Osiander does 
not dispense with forgiveness altogether in his doctrine of 
justification, but holds it alongside regeneration; justification 
is by forgiveness and regeneration. Finally, Calvin accuses 
him of denying that “‘ Christ is our righteousness as having in 
the character of a priest expiated our sins and appeased the 
Father on our behalf, but as being the eternal God and ever- 
lasting life.’”* 

It is true, Calvin replies, that justification and regeneration 
are closely connected. None can be justified without also being 
born again to eternal life: “‘ Whomsoever, therefore, God re- 
ceives into his favour, he likewise gives the Spirit of adoption, 
by whose power he renews them in his own image.’* It must 
be particularly observed that the connection between justifica- 
tion and regeneration is Christological; by our insitio in Christo, 
our union with Him, we possess Christ, and therefore His 
blessings. As Christ cannot be divided, neither can His 
blessings of justification and regeneration. But on the other 
hand, they should not be confused, for there is a definite dis- 
tinction between them: “ it is one thing to be justified and quite 


4 Inst, IIL. xi. 2. 
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another to be made new creatures.” Justification is therefore 
not dependent on regeneration, for we are declared righteous 
by God when we are in ourselves unrighteous and unregenerate. 

The second answer concerns a specific point of Christology. 
Christ is made to us righteousness, says Osiander, not in respect 
of His humanity, but of His divinity. Calvin’s answer is a little 
model of trinitarian argument along the well-known lines of 
Tertullian against Praxeas. Certainly Christ could not have 
reconciled us to God unless He had Himself been God. Never- 
theless, it is in His manhood that He has procured righteousness 
for us. If the office of the Mediator belongs to the Godhood of 
Christ, then it must also belong to the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, to whom the Godhood is common and also the attributes 
of the Godhood. “ Hence I conclude, first,’ says Calvin, “* that 
Christ was made righteousness when he assumed the form of a 
servant; secondly, that he justifies us by his own obedience to 
the Father; and therefore, that he does this for us, not according 
to his divine nature, but by reason of the dispensation committed 
to him.” 

Thirdly, on the nature of the indwelling of Christ, Calvin, no 
less than Osiander, insists on the real union of Christ with be- 
lievers. But Christ does not inhabit the believer in His essence, 
and therefore give him an essential righteousness. On the con- 
trary Christ dwells in our hearts by faith; in other words, in- 
directly. The righteousness of Christ does not become ours by 
participation in a direct union with Him, but by being imputed 
to us. Because we do not now enjoy such a direct union with 
Him, we do not become sharers in His righteousness either. 
Here, as long as we live, we are sinners, and cannot be accepted 
by God on the basis of any inherent righteousness. “ God 
justifies us by pardoning.”* Osiander’s “ by forgiveness and 
regeneration ” is met with a firm “‘ by forgiveness only ”’. 

We may now leave this particular controversy, and go on 
to consider the relationship between faith and works. And 
first we return to chapter ii and the definition of faith that it 
contains. “ It is a steady and certain knowledge of the divine 
benevolence towards us, which, being founded on the truth of 
the gratuitous promise in Christ, is both revealed to our minds, 
and confirmed to our hearts by the Holy Spirit.”* From this 


* Inst. Il. xi. 8. 
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definition it is clear that, while faith is a very real activity of 
man, it depends for its particular nature upon its author and 
its object—it is the creation of God Himself, and it has God in 
Christ as its object. Calvin can readily agree with Osiander 
that in itself faith is a weak and imperfect thing. Properly 
speaking, it is not faith that justifies, but the Christ who is re- 
ceived and laid hold of in faith who justifies. If the act of faith 
justified, then faith would be a work and we should be justified 
by works. Faith is an emptiness, a waiting upon, a desiring. 
Calvin compares it to an empty vessel in which we receive the 
treasure of Christ. Faith is thus the acknowledgement that we 
ourselves are sinners but that Christ is our righteousness. And 
as this acknowledgement, it is the formal or instrumental cause 
of justification. 

In this connection Calvin deals with two misinterpretations 
of the expression “ works”. The “ Sophists ”*—i.e. the con- 
temporary Roman Catholic theologians—explain works as 
man’s own unaided actions performed before regeneration. 
These cannot justify. But the works performed after regenera- 
tion are good works, and go to implement the faith which 
justifies. In this sense we are justified by faith and works. This 
is the view taken by the Council of Trent. Against it, Calvin 
insists first that the Pauline repudiation of works extends to all 
activities of man whatsoever and whenever performed; and 
secondly, that “ sanctification and righteousness are separate 
blessings of Christ.” Next he turns to the Schoolmen whose 
errors “ are rather more gross”. Their great fault is that they 
apply grace to the work of the Holy Spirit leading us to do the 
good works by which we are righteous. Against them Calvin 
asserts the true meaning of grace as the free and undeserved 
mercy of God, by which, when we are in ourselves sinners and 
without any righteousness at all, whether of our own or as the 
fruit of faith, we are forgiven by God for the sake of Jesus 
Christ and therefore accepted in Him as sinless and righteous. 
He proceeds to show from Scripture the necessary and in- 
separable connection between forgiveness, grace and justifica- 
tion on the one hand and faith on the other, and so reaches the 
heart of his doctrine “ that a man is justified by faith only”. 
This word only is exclusive absolutely. Not only the cere- 
monial works of the Law, but also the moral works of the Law 
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are excluded. It is true, of course, that only the faith that 
works by love will justify. But it is not the love borne by faith 
that justifies, but the faith itself. 

We must here digress from chapter xi for a moment to con- 
sider a serious difficulty raised by what is called double justifica- 
tion. Calvin, like Luther, taught, not only that the sinner is 
justified, but that his works done after justification are also 
accepted by God as good: “ even the works of believers after 
their vocation are approved by God.”! And, what is more, 
“‘ we will admit, not only a partial righteousness of works . . . 
but such as is approved by God, as though it were perfect and 
complete.”* It often appears from the Jnstitutio as if the same 
work that before regeneration encountered only the wrath of 
God is after justification accepted as holy, and thus a double 
and unfair standard is set up. And moreover, it looks as if 
Calvin is here only a hair’s breadth from the Scholastic doctrine 
of prevenient grace and its subsequent efficacious works. In 
fact, however, he is careful to emphasize that the believer also 
is a sinner and his works no less vitiated by sin than those of the 
unbeliever. God cannot accept these works as good in them- 
selves, even though they are the fruit of the Spirit, but He 
accepts them in precisely the same way as He accepts the sinner 
—by forgiveness and imputation. ‘“‘ When we are ingrafted 
into Christ, therefore, as our persons appear righteous before 
God, because our iniquities are covered by his righteousness, 
so our works are accounted righteous, because the sinfulness 
otherwise belonging to them is not imputed, being all buried in 
the purity of Christ. So we may justly assert, that not only our 
persons, but even our works, are justified by faith alone.’ 

Continuing his explanation of the definition of justification. 
Calvin now turns his attention to forgiveness. First he lays it 
down as axiomatic “ that the divine wrath remains on all men 
as long as they continue to be sinners.”* But God’s anger is 
removed, not by a change in the nature of man but by God 
pardoning freely—i.e. without being motivated by anything in 
man—the sinfulness whose willing servant he is. By forgiveness 
sin is actually removed and ceases to exist, for God looks upon 
the man not as a sinner but as holy. In the sight of God, 
therefore, man is sinless, and if in the sight of God, then really. 
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But forgiveness also means of necessity that the man who is 
sinless in the sight of God is in himself a sinner. Otherwise, 
what is there to forgive ? This thought is sharpened by the 
fact that justification is only by forgiveness, and not also by 
regeneration. 

And finally, justification “‘ consists in the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ”. Behind this lies the large part of 
Calvin’s Christology. By becoming man, the Son of God has 
not merely entered the world alongside other men and identi- 
fied Himself with their lives, suffering, etc., but He has come as 
Man, the man who stands in the place of all other men, living, 
suffering and dying as their representative towards God. In 
all this He has been obedient to His Father, accepting every new 
demand made upon Him until at last He accepts the final wrath 
of God in the cup that is held out to Him in Gethsemane. 
Throughout His life He has consistently chosen obedience as 
His path. But, since He stands in the place of man as man’s 
representative, in Him man is no longer disobedient to God but 
obedient. In this lies man’s possibility; and this possibility 
is realized by faith. By faith we are made one with Christ, and 
therefore partakers in the properties of Christ. There takes 
place a communicatio idiomatum; what is ours is given to Him, 
and what is His is given to us. And His is the perfect obedience 
He rendered to God while He was on earth. By faith this obedi- 
ence is reckoned or imputed to us, and God regards us no longer 
as the sinners that in ourselves we are, but the righteous men 
that we are not and never become in this world. 

This, then, is the outline of Calvin’s doctrine of justification. 
We may now draw out the implications of this doctrine by 
noticing some of its emphases. 

In the first place, the backcloth to all his thinking on this 
subject is that it is God who justifies. On this fact rest the 
certainty and permanence of our salvation. Self-justification 
is bound to lead to uncertainty, because God’s judgment on the 
matter is ignored, and thus the decree of the judge remains in 
suspense. Similarly, only the justification of God is a decree 

\\ made once for all, because God alone is unchanging. If God 
is to-morrow and for eternity what He is to-day, then also His 
decree of justification pronounced to-day will not change to- 
morrow or in eternity. The word of justification is founded on 
the eternal decree of God which is its efficient cause. It is God 
that justifieth because it is God who elects. 
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But if justification is the work of God, Calvin never allows 
us to forget that it is the work of God in Christ. Nothing would 
be more fatally easy for a theologian holding Calvin’s particular 
doctrine of predestination than to make justification into an 
arbitrary and immoral act of God performed purely because it 
pleases Him and having no relation to the deadliness of sin. 
But it is abundantly clear that for Calvin, God is the Father of 
Jesus Christ. Justification is, for him, justification in Christ. 
We may certainly say that he considers justification christo- 
logically. 

Finally, we have in his doctrine of justification by faith alone 
the tension between time and eternity, possession and hope that 
is such a strong feature of Reformation theology. In justifica- 
tion something happens to us that yet does not happen to us. 
In eternity God pronounces upon us His judgment that we are 
righteous, and in eternity that judgment is the only real one. 
But we are not in eternity, but in time, and in time we are very 
far from being righteous in ourselves. We are simultaneously 
righteous and sinners; not righteous one moment and then 
sinners the next and then righteous again, but at one and the 
same time both righteous and sinners. Again, here on earth 
we do not possess our righteousness, which is hidden in the 
hidden Christ, and will only become visible when He also is 
revealed at the last day. In this world we believe that God 
accepts us in Him and we look for that day when our righteous- 
ness shall become our possession—i.e. when our righteousness in 
Him shall be in us fully and fully exercised by us. And yet we 
do possess this righteousness, for we possess Christ. In His 
Word and Sacraments Christ and His righteousness come to us 
and become ours. In them we have the real and entire Christ 
who was obedient for us and suffered for us. But we have this 
Christ indirectly and sacramentally, always in His Word and 
Sacraments, never directly and face to face. We have Him by 
faith, in all the certainty that faith receives from its object, but 
with all the emptiness that faith presupposes in its subject. 
Visibly we are sinners; invisibly we are righteous. When that 
invisible shall become visible, our all-too visible sinfulness shall 
be destroyed and we shall become that which now we are not 
in ourselves, but which we are even now in Jesus Christ. 


T. H. L. PARKER. 
Boston, Lincs. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES ! 


Tue Editor of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, having already given ample 
proof of his scholarship in a number of shorter New Testament studies, 
has now given us his first magnum opus—a full-scale Commentary on the 
book of Acts, based on a careful study of the Greek text. There was 
certainly room for such a work. The volumes in the Westminster and 
the Moffatt series of commentaries, helpful as they are within limits, are 
based on the English text; and the volumes devoted to Acts in Jackson 
and Lake’s Beginnings of Christianity are designed on too elaborate a 
scale to meet the day-by-day needs of the ordinary student. 


The commentator on Acts may be said to take his life in his hands. 
Difficulties in abundance—textual, philological, literary, historical, theo- 
logical—beset him on every hand; and many of these have been magnified 
out of all proportion by the perversity of critics. Despite the vigorous 
reaction of scholars like Harnack and W. M. Ramsay to the critical 
aberrations of the Tiibingen school and its successors, there are still those 
who discredit Acts as a historical document because of its attitude to the 
miraculous, its alleged inconsistency with the evidence of the Pauline 
Epistles, or its alleged dependence on Josephus or other late writers, and 
who would find a date for it at the end of the first century or even in the 
middle of the second. A flagrant case of violence to the plain evidence of 
Acts arises when the Acts account (ch. xv) of Paul’s third post-conversion 
visit to Jerusalem at the time of the Apostolic Council is equated with the 
visit in Galatians ii, which Paul himself declares to have been his second 
visit—a forced and false identification which leads some of those who 
make it to reject the narrative in Acts as wholly unreliable and even to 
group together the “‘ first ’’ and the “‘ second ” missionary journeys of the 
Apostle as if they were one. 


Mr. Bruce rejects all such negative theories, not out of an ingrained 
conservatism, but because on a scholarly survey of the evidence he is con- 
vinced that the conservative position which he adopts has a far firmer 
foundation and opens up a far clearer historical perspective. The fifty 
pages which he devotes to Introduction are a masterly study. There he 
justifies the traditional view that Acts, like the Third Gospel, is the work 
of Luke the physician, who accompanied Paul on some of his journeys, and 
he argues that as a historian Luke emerges from the test of accuracy with 
remarkable credit. He discusses the sources of Acts, and shows a readiness 
to believe that an Aramaic document underlies great parts of chapters i-xv. 
He adduces seven reasons for believing that Acts was completed by the 
year 62, when the result of Paul’s appeal to Caesar had not yet been 


1 The Acts of the Apostles. The Greek Text with Introduction and Commen- 
tary. By F. F. Bruce, M.A., Head of the Department of Biblical History and 
Literature in the University of Sheffield. (London: The Tyndale Press, 1951. 
viii, 491 pp. 25s. net.) 
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announced—though some twenty to twenty-five more years may have 
elapsed before the work became generally known in the Church at large. 
He sees in the triumphant words with which the book closes what he 
claims as “‘ the final apologetic ”—‘‘ not only do the provincial governors 
place no obstacle in the way of the Gospel, but in Rome itself the chief 
exponent of the Gospel is allowed to proclaim it unhindered”; and he 
pointedly adds: “it seems unlikely that this joyful note could have been 
struck in quite this way after the Neronian persecution and martyrdom of 
Paul” (p. 31). Acts, he claims, shows no dependence on the writings of 
Paul—a fact which in itself is an argument against a late date. By dating 
Galatians earlier than the Council of Jerusalem (thus making it tae 
earliest of the Pauline letters), he is able to accept the Acts narrative of 
Paul’s Jerusalem visits as essentially reliable; and he believes that it was 
during an imprisonment at Ephesus not recorded in Acts that Paul wrote 
Philippians. He deserves praise for the searching examination he devotes 
to the problems occasioned by the Western Text of Acts, as also for the 
care with which he has compiled elaborate tables of the Roman Emperors, 
Rulers of Judaea, and Jewish High-Priests in New Testament times. 


The Commentary is peculiarly rich in its treatment of matters of histori- 
cal or geographical interest, with illustrative material derived from the 
author’s detailed knowledge of the ancient classics. Careful attention has 
been given to significant points of grammar and syntax, and to the manu- 
script support for important textual variants. Here Mr. Bruce, a classical 
graduate of Aberdeen University who until a few years ago was a Univer- 
sity teacher of Greek, seems to be following in the footsteps of those two 
great Aberdeen scholars of a previous generation, W. M. Ramsay and 
Alexander Souter, who brought their peculiar treasures of classical learn- 
ing to the interpretation of the New Testament Scriptures. Where so much 
is excellent, it may seem ungracious to suggest that at some points one 
would have welcomed a fuller treatment of theological and religious 
issues—e.g. as regards the Ascension of Jesus recorded in chapter i, or the 
witness of Acts to the development of early Christian doctrine. One turns 
rather to thank the author for the scholarly care with which again and 
again he has collected material which sheds light on theological problems: 
—+.g. in his note on viii. 35, where he discusses the messianic interpretation 
of the Suffering Servant passages in Isaiah, or in the discussion of Peter’s 
attitude to the Law in the account of the Council in chapter xv. 


Mr. Bruce has given us a work of first-rate quality which will win for 
him the congratulations and the thanks of those who care greatly for the 
scholarly interpretation of the New Testament. And one may express the 
hope that it will do much to turn the tide of critical opinion with regard 
to Acts into channels which are at once more positive and more likely to 
be attended with fruitful results. 





G. S. DUNCAN. 


St. Mary’s College, 
University of St. Andrews. 
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THE BIBLICAL HISTORY OF SALVATION ? 


The two volumes covered by this review were originally written as one 
book, and are from the pen of the Director of the Bible School, Wiedenest, 
Germany. (For the purposes of this review they will be referred to as 
I and II.) The books are described as a survey of historical revelation in 
the Old Testament (I), and New Testament (II) respectively. 

There are many books that expound theology, but this work not only 
covers “‘ the whole range of Biblical theology ”’ (to quote from Mr. F. F. 
Bruce’s Foreword to I), but sets it in its proper context in the historical 
order of Scripture. Mr. Sauer sets out to outline the “ history of salvation ”’ 
(as he sums up the Bible record), and his standpoint is that of one who 
acknowledges the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ as sealing the truth of 
Holy Scripture. The comprehensive nature of the books can be seen by 
a glance at the section headings: (1) The Foundations of the Biblical 
Historical Revelation; The Original Revelation; The Preparatory Revela- 
tion of Salvation (covering the period between the call of Abraham and 
the coming of Messiah in “ the fulness of the time”). Some appendices 
deal usefully with such topics as the Names of God, Old Testament 
chronology, etc. (II) The Dayspring from on High; The Church of the 
Firstborn Ones; The Coming Kingdom of God; World Consummation 
and the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

It will be seen that the author’s plan is to cover the whole field of the 
Bible story, and his books reveal the unfolding of God’s redemptive plan 
for mankind. He follows his train of thought steadily, without turning 
aside, and his style is marked by a remarkable conciseness of language, 
which holds the interest of the reader throughout the 400 pages of the two 
volumes. 

Mr. Sauer is a theologian whose work has both insight and originality. 
An example of this is seen in the following quotation from the chapter on 
the origin of evil: ‘‘ Yet in general the Holy Scripture says scarcely any- 
thing concerning the fall of Satan, directly, indeed, nothing. As the record 
of salvation it purports to show to man by means of prophecy and history 
the way to redemption, but it will not give him a systematic view of the 
world or eternity in a philosophic form; for should it do so no man would 
understand it. For this reason it speaks of the origin of evil only as a back- 
ground and indirectly, only in figurative hints, but never in direct doctrine, 
and nowhere in continuous unveiled form: ‘The secret things are 
Jehovah’s’ (Deut. xxix. 29)” (I, p. 34). “‘ The Original Revelation” 
(I, pp. 38-88) is a careful survey of Gen. i-xi, and, while accepting the 
historicity of the whole of that section of Scripture, the author so handles 
his material as to demonstrate the essential sensibility and rightness of 
those chapters, when read with discernment. 

The period of the Law and the Prophets receives thoughtful treatment: 
we encounter some incisive statements here and there which are a delight 
to read, and an illumination of the sacred text. For example: “ Old 
Testament prophecy is no mere aerial line which does not touch the 

1 The Dawn of World Redemption. By Erich Sauer. (The Paternoster Press, 
London, E.C. 4. 1951. 206 pp. 10s. 6d.) The Triumph of the Crucified. (Same 
publishers. 1951. 207 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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ground. Much rather, at many points, there is allusion to events and 
persons of the then present or the near future. From a definite situation 
the prophets speak to men in a definite situation. They often draw from 
their surroundings the shapes and colours for the presentation of their 
message. Everything is historically conditioned and yet at the same time 
interpenetrated with eternity. All is at once human and divine, temporal 
and super-temporal ” (I, p. 145). Or this: “* Far from being a product 
of the Jewish mind, the Old Testament fights against the Jewish way of 
life!’’ (I, p. 149). Again: “* Such are the prophets of Israel. It is only 
precipitate error which, in rejecting what is bad in Jews, is able also to 
repudiate the work of the prophets, the Old Testament. Not the Old 
Testament, but the Talmud is the product of the Jewish spirit! The Old 
Testament is the product of the Holy Spirit !’’ (I, p. 150). The ultimate 
messianic significance of Old Testament prophecy is clearly set forth: the 
chapter is both intellectually satisfying and devotionally uplifting (1, pp. 
156-164). 

The second volume covers the New Testament period, and contains 
valuable teaching on the Person and work of Christ, the writer stressing 
the importance of the three-fold office of our divine Lord, as Prophet, 
Priest and King (II, pp. 17-19, etc.). Many Christians are puzzled as to 
the truth of the kingdom of God: they will find most luminous teaching, 
that will repay careful study, in the chapter on the message of the kingdom 
(pp. 20-31). One quotation, touching the term “ kingdom of heaven ”’, 
must suffice: the Jews “called it malekut schamayim (kingdom of the 
heavens) and understood by this the rule of God over all created things, 
especially His kingly rule over Israel, and particularly the glorious kingdom 
of Messiah at the end of history ”’ (II, p. 22). 

With regard to the Atonement, Mr. Sauer holds strongly to the belief 
in Christ’s work as being substitutionary in character. He draws attention 
to the atmosphere of Old Testament sacrificial language when he says: 
“*So deeply was the thought of substitution impressed in advance on the 
Old Testament that sometimes it uses one and the same word for sin and 
sin offering’’ (II. p. 36); and he observes, further, that it was the Lord 
Himself Who first taught this doctrine in New Testament times (Matt. 
xx. 28). 

While the author has some fine things to say concerning the present 
work of Christ, and of the calling and nature of the Church, he is never 
finer than when he speaks of the Christian and the future. The question 
of the spiritual body in the coming life is considered and the glory of the 
resurrection body is helpfully explained, though Mr. Sauer is careful to 
point out the meagreness of the data at our disposal in Scripture as to 
future glories: the Bible leaves us with hints, for the most part, yet enough 
for faith (II, pp. 106-111). A section is devoted to Antichrist, and the 
antichristian world system. A personal Antichrist will appear at the time 
of the end, the Man of Sin of Paul’s “little apocalypse ” (2 Thess. ii). 
Meanwhile, the system introduced and supported by the Antichrist is seen 
as already present in world conditions to-day (II, pp. 122-130). But the 
goal is Christ’s appearing and kingdom (2 Tim. iv. 1), and the closing 
chapters of the book expound the reality of the personal return of Christ 
in glory, and the literal establishment of His earthly kingdom. Mr. Sauer 
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stands with those who believe in a literal fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy at the end-time. As he observes elsewhere, Rom. ix-xi was 
written for the very purpose of unfolding God’s plan for the restoration 
of Israel, for “‘ the gifts and calling of God are without repentance ” 
(Rom. xi. 29). Solemn words concerning eternal judgment (II, pp. 172-177) 
are followed by moving and convincing teaching touching the eternal world 
and its future glories. 

A feature of II is the number of outlines incorporated in the text, of 
which Professor Rendle Short (who contributes the Foreword to this 
book) says: ‘* Nearly all the ninety sermons could well be preached again, 
and very profitably ” (II, p. 7). 

These two books have had a wide circulation in Germany and have 
received unstinted praise from well-known Christian leaders there. They 
have been translated into Swedish and Norwegian, and one into Dutch. 
Translations into French and Spanish are also in preparation. The 
English translation is the work of Mr. G. H. Lang. The smoothness of the 
translation makes reading easy and enjoyable, and is a testimony to the 
admirable way in which his task had been fulfilled. 

Printing errors are few, and all (so far as the reviewer has observed) 
of a minor character. A serious lack, however, is an index of texts. Such 
a compendium of theology, with its constant reference to Scripture, should 
possess a textual index. Perhaps this can be supplied in the next edition. 
We trust that these books will become widely known and used in this 
country. 

G. C. D. How ey. 


Horam, 
E. Sussex. 


A MAN OF THE WORD! 


Tuis book, which has been written by a daughter-in-law of Dr. Morgan, 
revives many pleasant memories. The present reviewer recalls the first 
time he heard Dr. Morgan. It was at a service which was advertised as a 
service for business men, held at the lunch hour on a weekday in September 
1912, in Renfield Street Church, Glasgow. Dr. Morgan’s subject was 
** Lot’s Choice’, and, as the great assembly was “‘ skailing’’, one man 
was overheard saying to another, ‘** The old Book is not played out yet.” 
One recalls also a great course of addresses on the message of Jeremiah, 
given in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, during the first Great War. 

Dr. Morgan’s name will live in the history of the Church as a great 
expositor of the Bible. Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, his associate in his later 
years and his successor at Westminster Chapel, London, made what 
Dr. Morgan’s biographer describes as a profound statement when he 
pointed out that Campbell Morgan came to his work immediately follow- 
ing the great evangelistic campaigns of Moody and Sankey, when new 
converts needed the work of the Bible teacher to strengthen and deepen their 
faith. ‘‘ This truth is borne out in the manner in which people flocked to 
hear him as though starved and hungry for every word that was spoken. 
Wherever he went he was received with eagerness and heard with joy. 

1 A Man of the Word; Life of G. Campbell Morgan. By Jill Morgan. (Picker- 
ing & Inglis, London. 1951. 404 pp. 18s. 6d.) 
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Not once or twice, but day after day, week after week, churches were 
thronged and people turned away with almost monotonous regularity ” 
(p. 121). These words are written with special reference to Dr. Morgan’s 
ministry in the United States between the years 1901 and 1904, but they 
can be applied with equal felicity to his subsequent ministeries in Britain 
and the States. 

A very full account is given of his wonderful Friday evening Bible 
School at Westminster and the influence which radiated from it. The 
attendance averaged fourteen hundred, at certain seasons of the year con- 
siderably more, at other seasons somewhat less. ‘“‘ They were of all age 
groups, though many were young, and from all walks of life. There were 
Sunday School workers and ministers of all denominations, not excluding 
those of the Roman Catholic Church. The Salvation Army was present 
in large numbers, and the professions were well represented. The wealthy 
were there, and those, too, whose lives were a daily battle with poverty. . . . 
The majority of those present were Christian workers gathered from all 
parts of greater London, some coming as far as thirty miles. For many 
of them, to be here had meant a crowded bus, or a strap-hanger’s ride on 
the Underground at the end of a hard day at the office, or behind the 
counter, nursing a sick patient, or making responsible decisions of far- 
reaching implication ” (pp. 161 f.). 

Dr. Morgan’s published volumes of expository discourses on the 
Gospels and the Book of Acts must have inspired other preachers to 
attempt this kind of continuous exposition of Scripture, than which no 
form of pulpit is more profitable, if it be done with studious care and 
meticulous preparation. At Westminster the Sunday morning sermons 
were devoted for the most part to such continuous exposition, three years 
being given to Matthew and two years to the Book of Acts. ‘* These series 
were interrupted from time to time for some special occasion or event; 
even then, inspiration for it was found in the Scriptures, for topical preach- 
ng, hung upon a text, was entirely foreign to him. . . . Thus, when the 
occasion called for a missionary sermon, a stranger might have labelled 
him a great missionary statesman. Given some national event—the 
crowning of a new king, the stunning disaster of the Titanic, etc., he rose 
superbly to the occasion” (p. 158). Many must recall his remarkable 
prophetic utterances in August 1914, on ‘“‘ The Day of War—the Day of 
God” (Ps. xxix. 10f.), “‘ The Life of Faith in the Day of Calamity ” 
(Ps. xcvii 1 f.), and “ The Valley of Decision” (Joel iii. 14). In these 
really remarkable sermons Dr. Morgan was indeed the voice of Christian 
Britain at a time of grave crisis in its history. 

Dr. Morgan’s long and fruitful ministry of more than fifty years is 
described here from first-hand knowledge. The story of the famous 
“* trial sermon ”’, preached at Birmingham on May 2, 1888, as the result 
of which the Methodists of England refused to encourage young Campbell 
Morgan to study for their ministry, is told again with much illuminating 
detail. Great indeed is the contrast between that “‘ sprinkling of people ” 
in that Birmingham church, which had a seating capacity of a thousand 
(p. 59) and that congregation of 6,000 twenty years afterwards in St. Paul, 
Minnesota (p. 121). ns 
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There are many interesting glimpses of other great preachers, and there 
is a story on one page of an encounter with Winston Churchill (p. 205). 
There are several references to Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones. Dr. Morgan and 
he may not have been in entire accord on every point in theology, but their 
association at Westminster was a very happy one. Of Dr. Lloyd-Jones 
Dr. Morgan said: ‘I cannot tell you with what pleasure I listen to him. 

. . It is mighty preaching, most appropriate for these days” (p. 318). 
At Dr. Morgan’s Memorial Service Dr. Lloyd-Jones said this about 
him: ‘‘ He was incomparably the greatest listener I have ever known. 
That mobile face of his let you know exactly what he was thinking; you 
could see when he appreciated any points that were made; they were 
registered on his face. He listened as only a man well versed in the 
Scriptures and with a sympathetic heart could listen ” (p. 331). 

Much in this book has about it what may be called a gossipy character, 
but that fact makes the book thoroughly readable. We would have been 
sorry to have missed such things as Dr. Morgan’s love of crossword puzzles, 
and other matters of a similar nature. A story which was told of him is 
recorded, a story at which he laughed, though he hastened to give the 
assurance that, unfortunately, it was not true. The story was that, when 
travelling by train, he went into a station restaurant and asked the girl 
behind the counter for a milk and soda. Upon occasion the nerves in his 
eye would twitch, giving the impression of a wink. That happened on this 
occasion. The girl saw his eye twitch, mistook it for a wink, and gave 
him a whisky and soda! 

This record of what one ‘“‘ Man of the Word” was enabled, by the 
grace of God, to accomplish should act as a cordial to the souls of those 
who are seeking to interpret the Word of God to this troubled age of ours, 
for, as Longfellow has it, 


** The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares.” 
ALEXANDER Ross. 
Free Church College, 


Edinburgh. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY ! 


It is evident from Paul’s writings that throughout his apostolic career he 
had to cope with steady and serious opposition from an influential body 
of Judaic Christians. There is no suggestion in the narrative of Acts that 
the Jerusalem Church took active steps in his behalf when he was com- 
mitted to custody after the riot in the temple court. We might have 


1 The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church. A Study of the Effects of the 
Jewish Overthrow of A.D. 70 on Christianity. By S. G. F. Brandon, M.A., D.D. 
(London: S.P.C.K. 1951. xx, 284 pp. 30s. net.) 

Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums. By Hans Joachim Schmidt, 
Professor of the History of Religion in the University of Erlangen. (J.C. B. Mohr, 
Tubingen. 1949. vii,526pp. Paper wrappers, DM. 27.00; boards, DM. 31.00.) 
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expected the sequel of his Roman captivity, and still more of his death, 
to be the unimpeded dominance of the Judaic cause in the Pauline churches. 
But contrariwise, when we next have reasonably definite information 
about the Pauline churches, and the churches of Gentile Christendom in 
general, the Judaic ascendancy has vanished and the Christian liberty for 
which Paul fought what might have appeared a losing battle has (at first 
blush) triumphed so completely as to be taken for granted. 

To what are we to ascribe this reversal of the apparently inevitable 
trend of events? The answer is not far to seek; the Jewish War of 
A.D. 66-70, culminating in the destruction of the city and temple of 
Jerusalem, meant the total discrediting of the Judaizing party in the eyes 
of Gentile Christians. 

This single consideration is enough to show how momentous the events 
of A.D. 70 were for the course of early Christian history. But the influence 
of these events on Christianity is traced in a multitude of other ways in 
Dr. Brandon’s book. Dr. Brandon is one of Leeds University’s most 
distinguished graduates in theology, and since the publication of this book 
he has been appointed Professor of Comparative Religion in Manchester 
University. It is greatly to his credit that he completed this learned and 
richly documented thesis while serving as a Chaplain to the Forces. 

It is not unusual for a thesis to be over-stated in a work of this character, 
and we are quite sure that Dr. Brandon over-states Ais thesis. In some 
respects it represents a recrudescence of the Tiitingen school. Paul, for 
example, is thought to be originally denoted by the ‘‘ enemy ” who sowed 
tares among the wheat in Matt. xiii. 25, although the final and canonical 
form of the Gospel identifies the enemy with the devil. Dr. Brandon also 
expresses great indebtedness to the late Dr. Robert Eisler, and while his 
work partakes to a considerable degree of the fascinating brilliance of 
Eisler’s own work, it also strikes the reviewer in many respects as equally 
unconvincing—not to say (at times) perverse. 

The fall of Jerusalem not only led to a rehabilitation of Paul and the 
appearance of further New Testament writings generally expressing the 
Pauline viewpoint; it also led to a modification of the Judaic outlook of 
the Jerusalem Christians who fled from the war to Alexandria in Egypt 
(and not to Pella, as Eusebius and Epiphanius assure us). It was from 
Alexandria that the canonical Gospel of Matthew and the Epistle of James 
emanated, and at a later date the Epistle to the Hebrews. In fact almost 
all the New Testament documents except the genuine writings of Paul are 
dated after the fall of Jerusalem, and (in Dr. Brandon’s view) show the 
influence of that event in one way or another. But this influence is not 
directly acknowledged in these writings; in fact, their silence about it is 
felt to be a problem demanding examination and explanation. In this 
account it practically amounts to a conspiracy of silence; but with regard 
to several of the documents in question we suggest that a more natural 
reason for the silence may be that they were written before A.D. 70. 

But it is not so much on the score of the dating of New Testament 
writings that we are chiefly disposed to take issue with Dr. Brandon. 
Dickensians will recollect that the father of Mr. Sampson and Miss Sally 
Brass, known to his familiars as Old Foxy, conducted his legal business on 
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the principle “ Always suspect everybody”. We sometimes feel that 
Dr. Brandon has made this his guiding principle in the study of the New 
Testament writers, that they are regarded as thoroughly tendentious 
characters who let slip the plain, unvarnished truth only occasionally and 
by accident. Perhaps in saying this we are rather unfair to Dr. Brandon, 
but not more so than (in our judgment) he is to the New Testament 
writers. 

Much as we disagree with his conclusions, however, we have found his 
book extremely stimulating. It presents serious students of Christian 
origins with a wealth of scholarly material, and none of them will want to 
dispense with it. 

Even if there was a Jewish-Christian migration from Jerusalem to 
Alexandria at the time of the Jewish War (and Dr. Brandon’s account of 
this will be felt by many to be among the least convincing parts of his 
exposition), many Jewish Christians remained in Palestine and Trans- 
jordan. Some of these maintained communion with the Gentile Churches 
and were reckoned orthodox. But the majority perpetuated even more 
emphatically the attitude of those “‘ myriads’’ of believers in the old 
Jerusalem Church who were “ all zealots for the law ”’ (Acts xxi. 20). We 
are immensely indebted to Professor Schoeps, of Erlangen, for his full- 
length account of the Theology and History of Jewish Christianity from the 
first century to the rise of Islam. These Ebionites, to give them their usual 
name (from Heb. ha’ebyonim, “‘ the poor ’’), were not so weak numerically 
as is often supposed. They regarded themselves as the legitimate Church 
of Jerusalem for centuries after the establishment of a new and entirely 
Gentile-Christian Church in Aelia Capitolina. They thought of them- 
selves as a bridge between catholic Christianity and Jewish orthodoxy, 
conserving the elements of value in both and rejecting their errors. They 
looked on the sacrificial legislation of the Old Testament as an interpola- 
tion; Jesus, they held, was the Deuteronomic Prophet like unto Moses 
who removed these falsifications and accretions, but laid fresh emphasis 
on the requirements of the true Law. Their Christology was generally 
Adoptionist in character. But in spite of their ambition to provide 
orthodox Judaism and Christianity with a basis on which both could be 
reconciled, they were disowned by both—by the Jews as apostates, by 
catholic Christians as heretics. At length “‘ the Ebionite combination of 
Moses and Jesus found its fulfilment in Muhammad, and what was 
essential in both was thus, in a Hegelian sense, taken up into Islam through 
the medium of Jewish Christianity ’’—such is Schoeps’s reading of the 
course of events. 


Schoeps bases his work on a thorough-going and painstaking examina- 
tion of the literature in which Ebionite elements have been preserved— 
the Greek version of the Old Testament by Symmachus, the outstanding 
name in Ebionitism; the fragments of the Ebionite Gospel according to the 
Hebrews; and the pseudo-Clementine Recognitions and Homilies. It is 
in his treatment of the pseudo-Clementines that his critical skill is chiefly 
demonstrated. Behind them he discerns two works—The Ascents of 
James (on which Hegesippus probably drew for his account of the martyr- 
dom of James the Just)'and The Travels of Peter (a work known to Origen 
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c. A.D. 220 and depending in turn on the earlier, second-century, Kerygmata 
Petri). Pressing his quest farther back, Schoeps deduces the existence 
of an even earlier work, a sort of Ebionite Acts of the Apostles, intended 
to be a counterblast to the canonical work of the same name. This, of 
course, is more problematical, but Schoeps’s argument deserves careful 
consideration. One of the most interesting questions that arise here is a 
comparison between the Stephen story in the canonical Acts and the 
story of James in the Ebionite literature; in both stories Paul plays a 
hostile part. And it has often been noted that the story of the martyrdom 
of James preserved by Hegesippus contains features of striking similarity 
to the Lukan narrative of Stephen’s death—features whose removal from 
Hegesippus’s narrative leaves a more consistent and intelligible account of 
what happened to James. This is an interesting problem of literary and 
historical criticism, but its true solution is certainly not that propounded 
by Schoeps, who concludes that Stephen, “far from being a historical 
character, is an ersatz figure brought forward by Luke for tendentious 
reasons, in order to unload on to him doctrines which the author found 
inconvenient.” These doctrines are those which adumbrate the Ebionite 
rejection of the temple order and sacrificial ritual. But Stephen cannot be 
dismissed so simply as this. The Ebionite attitude to the temple and 
sacrifices was largely the result of the events of a.p. 70, but Stephen 
appreciated the logic of the situation nearly forty years before the cata- 
strophe. Even so, the literary relationship between Luke’s Stephen 
narrative and some of the scenes in which James appears in the Ebionite 
literature requires further close study. 


The book is provided with copious indices and bibliographical lists. 
Professor Schoeps has given us a work of learning whose importance it 
would be difficult to overestimate; it takes its place at once and without 
dispute as the standard work on Jewish Christianity in the first six 
centuries. F. F. B. 


PROFESSOR HENDERSON’S BAIRD LECTURES # 


WHEN Professor Henderson was invited to serve as Baird Lecturer for 
1950, he chose to deal with a subject which has engaged the attention of 
many theologians and ecclesiastical groups in recent years. Now that the 
lectures have been published, they form a valuable and authoritative con- 
tribution to the growing literature on the Church and the Ministry. The 
lectures are seven in number, and they are entitled (1) The Word, (2) The 
Marks of the Church, (3) Unity, (4) Multitudinous and Gathered, (5) 
Catholicity, (6) Apostolical Succession, (7) Parity. Not everyone who 
approaches this subject would think of beginning with “The Word ”’; 
that Professor Henderson does so is but one of a number of indications 
that he stands in the true Reformed tradition. And indeed this book might 


1 See M. Simon, “ Saint Stephen and the Jerusalem Temple”, Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History, ii (1951), pp. 127 ff. 

2 Church and Ministry. A Study in Scottish Experience. The Baird Lecture 
for 1950. By G. D. Henderson, Professor of Church History, University of 
Aberdeen, and Master of Christ’s College, Aberdeen. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1951. 224 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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be regarded as a statement of the Reformed position on the Church and 
the Ministry, especially as understood and maintained in the Church of 
Scotland. 

Professor Henderson is an exact historian, and historians do not 
always deal kindly with ecclesiastical theories. Some theories which have 
been urged upon us in recent years receive a very rough handling from 
Professor Henderson—not because he is deliberately rough (nothing could 
exceed the politeness with which he treats those of other views) but because 
his plain statements of historical fact show how ill-based these theories 
are. The view that the historic episcopate is a sine qua non of the Catholic 
Church appears less impressive when we read a casual quotation from a 
History of the American Episcopal Church: “ Bishop White was never 
confirmed, and it is doubtful if Bishop Seabury was.” 

Many readers will find special enjoyment in the passages where Professor 
Henderson deals with the Anglo-Catholic thesis of the large symposium 
The Apostolic Ministry and the smaller and more recent one entitled 
Catholicity. As for part of the Bishop of Oxford’s argument in the former 
work, relating to the episcopal succession and its sacramental significance, 
“this, the Protestant feels, is to reduce the clergy to the level of the 
medicine-man ” (p. 150). And the “‘ tendentious scholarship ’’ of Dom 
Gregory Dix’s shaliach hypothesis is effectively countered by some apt 
quotations from Scots divines of an earlier age on the true nature of the 
Christian minister’s ambassadorial function. ‘* No spiritual robot could 
supply the people’s spiritual needs ’’—but this quotable sentence is our 
author’s own. Incidentally, one of the attractive features of this book, as 
of everything that Professor Henderson writes, is the felicity with which it 
draws on out-of-the-way corners of church history for illustrative incidents 
and sayings. 

John Knox, we are reminded, declared that the Reformers’ aim was the 
restoration of “‘ the reverend face of the primitive and apostolic Church ”’; 
but while the Church of Scotland has always believed itself continuous 
with the Church of the Apostles, “* the distinctive Catholic conception of 
Apostolical Succession . . . appears to modern Scotland, as it appeared to 
our Reformers, to have singularly little to offer in the way of security or 
confidence. We feel more confident and secure without it; and when we 
pronounce these words ‘ without it’ we do so in the full consciousness 
that we include the whole sacramental system from which it ultimately 
derives, and for which it is indispensable. Besides which, there are higher 
ideals than safety first.” 

But Professor Henderson rightly deprecates excessive concentration 
on the past in this matter of succession from the apostles. The apostles, 
as the very name indicates, were sent; and that Church is most truly 
apostolic which most faithfully discharges the task to which it has been 
sent. ‘* The people of God are chosen to bear witness and to serve. The 
word has a most decided forward intention for both ministers and laity ” 
(p. 163). 

We have indicated only one or two of the good things in this book. 
There are views expressed here and there in it which will not command the 
assent even of all Reformed readers. But, while the Preface warns us that 
the book has no official character, ‘‘ and is merely put forward as the 
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result of one individual’s observation and reflection”, we hope that not 
only those who are in general agreement with the author’s outlook, but 
others as well, and especially readers whose outlook is that of The Apostolic 
Ministry, will pay heed to what is written here, and profit by it. 

F., F. B. 


HIGHLAND EVANGELICALISM # 


THE people of the Scottish Highlands have, until recent times, lived a 
life of their own, differing in many respects from that of the Scottish 
Lowlands, not to mention the rest of Great Britain. Their religious 
history also has followed a course distinctively its own. For this reason 
among others it is comparatively unknown except to those who have 
special interests in the Highlands, but all Evangelical people would find 
much profit in learning something about it. And now they have a rare 
opportunity. Dr. John MaclInnes, Minister of Halkirk, Caithness, has 
written a book which, as Professor Burleigh puts it in an appreciative 
Foreword, “ is a work of careful scholarship, but it is also eminently 
readable and indeed fascinating. It well deserves the attention of all who 
desire to understand the spiritual state of the Highland people, and who 
have their welfare at heart.”” And we may add that it well deserves the 
attention of all who desire a more complete acquaintance with the Acts 
of the Holy Spirit in the British Isles. 

It is an interesting fact that classical Presbyterian Puritanism, which 
has given our Scottish heritage so much of its strength and vitality, should 
nowadays be chiefly maintained in the Highlands, because the Highlands 
were the last part of Scotland to admit it. Dr. MacInnes has good reason 
for beginning his history of Highland Evangelicalism in the Revolution 
year, 1688. Yet there are some striking affinities between features of 
Highland Puritanism and those of early Celtic Christianity, especially in 
regard to Sabbatarianism, as Dr. Maclean showed in his study of The Law 
of the Lord’s Day in the Celtic Church. 

But the Puritanism which manifested itself in Highland religion after 
the effective establishment of Presbyterianism in those parts was by no 
means a thing of unmitigated austerity: it blossomed out into the fairest 
flower of Evangelical piety. Dr. MacInnes has a particularly valuable 
chapter in which he studies the part played by Gaelic religious poets. 
Their work perpetuates, with an Evangelical emphasis, traditions of com- 
position and diction which can be traced back through the pre-Reformation 
bards to Columba himself, even if the Evangelical poets themselves were 
unconscious of this. In such a poem as his La a’ Bhreitheanais (“* Day of 
Judgment ”’), Dugald Buchanan—“ the best religious poet who ever arose 
in Alba ”’, said President Douglas Hyde of Eire, no mean judge—“ pro- 
bably owed something to John Milton; nothing, we may be certain, to the 
Altus of St. Columba, though Professor MacKinnon has pointed out certain 
remarkable resemblances.” 

Dr. MacInnes also traces the impact of the notable events of the 
eighteenth century—the Jacobite rising, the ensuing dissolution of the old 


1 The Evangelical Movement in the Highlands of Scotland, 1688 to 1800. By 
John MacInnes. (Aberdeen: The University Press. 1951. xii, 299 pp. 18s.) 
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social fabric of the Highlands, the Clearances; he reviews the noble work 
done by the Scottish S.P.C.K., with its teachers who were also ex officio 
district catechists, by missionary preachers and by those impressive 
Christian characters simply known as “‘ The Men ” (i.e. in contrast to the 
ministers). He relates some striking incidents of second sight, one of 
which (p. 193) aptly illustrates the gift of “ interpretation of tongues ”’. 
And it is particularly noteworthy that, despite repeated manifestation of 
separatist tendencies, the revivals which constituted the high lights of 
Highland religion in the eighteenth century took place within the Church. 
“* The parish minister was in all cases the evangelist of his own parish . . . 
A revivalism that was divorced from the Sacrament was unthinkable to 
these Evangelical ministers and people. It is to this latter fact, above all 
others, that we owe the sanity, strength, and enduringness which was 
characteristic of these Highland revivals.” The paragraph on p. 166 from 
which these last words are quoted might be pondered with great advantage 
by modern revivalists. No lasting good can come from separating things 
which God has joined together. 
F. F. B. 


PRINCIPAL JOHN MACLEOD ? 


In the old Greek class-room at King’s College, Aberdeen, the reviewer 
frequently sat and contemplated a handsome brass tablet on the wall 
behind the Professor’s rostrum, bearing a long list of names under the 
caption: ‘‘ NOMINA EORVM QVI PRAEMIVM SIMPSONIANVM REPORTAVERVNT.” 
One entry in the list was: “‘ 1891. IOANNES MACLEOD.” Many of the men 
and women in this roll of honour made their mark subsequently in the 
world of classical learning, for the Simpson Prize is the blue riband of 
Greek scholarship in Aberdeen University. If it was not in this realm that 
John Macleod made his mark, that was the result of his own choice, for 
he was the best graduate of his year in Latin as well as Greek. He was 
urged to enter for the Ferguson Classical Scholarship and continue his 
classical career; Sir William Ramsay would fain have enlisted him as an 
associate in his archaeological research in Asia Minor. But John Macleod, 
as one of his contemporaries put it, “‘ had opted for the Kirk,” and having 
put his hand to the plough refused to look back. 

We are grateful to Mr. Collins for giving us this biography of a great 
and good man. THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY has special cause to 
remember Dr. Macleod with thankfulness. He was a valued contributor 
and reviewer (his reviews especially were marked by wide knowledge and 
penetrating judgment) and for many years, until his death in 1948, he 
served us as Consulting Editor. His career is traced here stage by stage— 
as minister in the Free Presbyterian and later in the Free Church, as Pro- 
fessor and Principal in the Free Church College, as scholar, churchman, 
preacher, theologian, educationist, author and traveller. Much of his 
life-story was known to us already, but we found special interest in some 
pieces of information that were new to us—for example, that Dr. Macleod 


1 Principal John Macleod, D.D. By Rev. G. N. M. Collins, B.D. (Edinburgh: 
Publications Committee of the Free Church of Scotland. 1951. viii, 285 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 
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did not speak Gaelic from his childhood but acquired it during his student 
days and the two years (1892-4) which he spent as a classical master in 
Stornoway in order to master the language in an island where it was the 
ordinary medium of communication. The thoroughness with which he 
mastered it was manifested in various ways, notably when as Select 
Preacher before the University of Aberdeen he delivered the annual Gaelic 
sermon in King’s College Chapel in 1927. 

But the outstanding excellence of this book is its clear and impressive 
portrayal of a man of God, whose dominating ambition was that the 
sanctifying grace of God might so operate in his life that Christ should be 
magnified therein. It is an intensely interesting book—especially for a 
Scot—but better still, it is a book which cannot fail to impart spiritual 
strength and warmth to Christian readers. Two appendices, containing 
biographical sketches by Dr. Macleod of “* A Highland Evangelist ” and 
“ An Argyllshire Worthy ” of earlier generations, throw further light on his 
own character. We are not surprised to read Dr. Lloyd-Jones’s testimony: 
“* T have never met a man in whom the level of godliness stands higher than 
it does in Principal Macleod.” 

F, F. B. 


ANGLICAN EVANGELICALISM TO-DAY # 


THE distinctive feature of this new edition of a standard work is the 
appendix in which the fortunes of Anglican Evangelicalism are traced from 
1900 (the terminus of the original edition) to 1950. It will be of special 
interest to our readers that this appendix has been compiled by Dr. G. W. 


Bromiley. ‘‘ Certainly Evangelicals have every reason to praise God for 
the progress made since 1900,” although the half-century has been marked 
by new problems and challenges. The ritual question is first surveyed, 
leading up to the attempts at Prayer Book revision and the situation 
resulting from the failure of that attempt. ‘“‘ Sooner or later, a final 
settlement of the liturgical problem will have to be reached, and if Evan- 
gelicals are to play their part in that settlement, they will have to agree 
upon a constructive policy and be prepared for a restricted liberty in 
liturgical practice, at any rate where no doctrinal issues are involved. One 
of the more hopeful signs of the last decade of the half-century has been 
the increasing interest taken by younger Evangelicals in the worship of 
the Church, although as yet it can hardly be claimed that any distinctive 
policy has emerged.” 

In ecclesiastical government the outstanding events of the period have 
been the Enabling Act of 1919 and the Parochial Church Councils Measure 
of 1921. In this sphere “ a true faithfulness to the Lord’s service seems to 
require a more ready participation in the central work of the Church and 
more interest in its affairs . . . slowly Evangelicals are developing a keener 
sense of their responsibility in this important matter.” 

The realm of Education is then reviewed, both in the national aspect 
and in the provision of further theological colleges on an Evangelical 


1 A History of the Evangelical Party in the Church of England. By G. R. 
Balleine. (London: Church Book Room Press Ltd. 1951. xii, 290 pp. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 
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foundation. In both respects, especially the latter, progress is reported, 
** but in the matter of theological scholarship the position has not been so 
satisfactory.” The half-century has witnessed the formation, within the 
general Evangelical tradition, of the Anglican Evangelical Group Move- 
ment, and also the schism in the C.M.S. which led to the formation of 
the B.C.M.S. But the situation to-day gives ground for fresh confidence: 
** on every hand Evangelicals are awake to the fact that if they are to give 
a real lead they must lead theologically as well as spiritually and pastorally.”’ 

Parish life, in which naturally “ the main strength of the Evangelical 
movement has always been”’, and missionary enterprise, where Evan- 
gelicalism has found its field of glory, are also surveyed. ‘* Perhaps one 
of the most encouraging aspects of missionary work in the twentieth 
century has been the increased emphasis upon the need to build up strong 
indigenous churches.”” And the contribution which the Evangelical 
missionary movement has made to the cause of Reunion is rightly empha- 
sized. As for the Ecumenical Movement, ‘* Evangelical churchmen may 
do much to maintain the balance against those who think of reunion only 
in terms of the Roman and Orthodox Communions. Above all it is their 
earnest wish that the expression of fellowship within the one Body repre- 
sented in the World Council should be extended to include the right of 
full and free intercommunion between the various component members.” 


F., F. B. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER IN EARLY METHODISM ? 


IN recent years an increasing amount of attention has been paid to the 
subject of Methodist sacramentalism, and the present volume is assured 
of wide interest as a study of the actual practice of the early Methodists in 
relation to the Holy Communism. In a competent and painstaking way 
the author tackles successively such relevant problems as the sacramental 
life of the Wesleys, the difficulties connected with non-Anglican admini- 
stration, the forms of service used and the terms of admission, the special 
questions of the Scottish services, and the customs in relation to the com- 
munion of the sick. There is also a short chapter on the implied doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper, and Wesley’s revised Communion Office is printed 
in an appendix. 

The first and most important result of the study is that it has illustrated 
again the important place held by this sacrament in the earlier period of 
Methodism, especially as contrasted with later thought and practice. In 
an age when sacramental observance was often at a discount the Methodists 
and Evangelicals were amongst these who valued the Lord’s Supper most 
highly and received it most regularly and diligently. The fact itself is not 
by any means a new one, for attention has often enough been drawn to it. 
Did not Grimshaw himself realize it when he justified his ministry by the 
phenomenal increase in the number of communicants? Yet Mr. Bowmer 
has certainly done good service by giving more detailed statistical evidence 
in favour of what might otherwise appear to be no more than an unsup- 
ported generalization. 

1 The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in Early Methodism. By John C. Bowmer. 
(Dacre Press, Soho Square, W. 1. 1951. xi, 244 pp. 25s.) 
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A second result is that attention is focused again upon that High 
Anglicanism of the Wesleys which persisted even through their evangelical 
conversion. The sacramental habits and convictions of the Wesleys 
derived in large part from High Church sources. Yet we must be careful 
not to exaggerate at this point, for Wesley found in the sacrament a 
definite evangelical meaning and purpose, and his acceptance of the real 
presence certainly did not mean that he granted it in either a Roman or 
indeed an Anglo-Catholic sense. It is easy to be intoxicated by the phrase 
‘“‘ real presence ’’, or by the sacrificial imagery of some of the eucharistic 
hymns, and not to perceive that what Wesley taught was little if anything 
more than the teaching of Calvin or even Zwingli two hundred years before. 
Of course, Mr. Bowmer does not concentrate upon this aspect of the 
matter, but he needs to be careful before rushing to any conclusions in 
relation to the underlying doctrine. 

A third and valuable result is that it reveals Wesley’s use of the Lord’s 
Supper for purposes of evangelism as well as edification and worship. 
There was little fencing of the tables in early Methodism. The Supper 
was not merely for the benefit of the faithful. It was a visible proclamation 
of divine grace and salvation to all who had the desire or even the interest 
to come. Whether this was an orthodox or even Scriptural understanding 
is perhaps open to question, but in actual practice there can be no doubt 
that the Communion was often a means of grace even to the unconverted, 
for there were many instances of those who came to a saving faith through 
or during the administration of the sacrament. 

In many respects Wesley’s own views on these matters were affected by 
personal upbringing or prejudice. And the continuance of a High Church 
strain in Wesley it is impossible to deny. Yet to a remarkable degree early 
Methodism does seem to have achieved that conjunction of a high regard 
for the sacrament with an evangelical understanding and use of it which 
nonconformity in general has conspicuously failed to attain. The chief 
merit of this detailed and informative analysis is that it emphasizes and 
demonstrates that fact. 


G. W. BROMILEY. 
Edinburgh. 


SUBMISSION IN SUFFERING ? 


TuHose who know Dr. Rowley only as an Old Testament scholar may be 
surprised to find him as the author of a book which contains essays on 
The Chinese Sages and the Golden Rule and on The Chinese Philosopher 
Mo Ti. These are the other two essays which follow the one which gives 
its title to the book. The explanation is that Dr. Rowley was formerly a 
missionary in China, and was evidently as thorough in his mastery of 
Chinese thought as he has been in his mastery of Old Testament problems. 

The last essay, on Mo Ti, is of course somewhat specialist in its scope. 
The second is of interest from the standpoint of comparative religion. 
The first, and longest, is of even greater interest, as Dr. Rowley takes up 

1 Submission in Suffering and Other Essays on Eastern Thought. By H. H. 


Rowley, D.D., F.B.A. (University of Wales Press, Cardiff. 1951. ix, 170 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 
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different explanations of the problem of suffering, and shows how the 
different religions, including the religion of the Bible, have treated it. 
There is a particularly good section on the doctrine of karma, with an 
attempt to discover just what is the Buddhist doctrine of survival and 
reincarnation in contrast to the doctrine of Hinduism. 

After a review of the attitudes of agnosticism, fatalism, and purifica- 
tionism in relation to suffering, this essay closes with a section on innocent 
suffering as a form of service to man or God, leading naturally to the 
Suffering Servant and the sufferings of Jesus Christ. 

J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 
Bible Churchmen’s College, Bristol. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


From Babylon to Bethlehem. The Story of the Jews for the last five 
centuries before Christ. By Laurence E. Browne, D.D., Professor 
of Theology, University of Leeds. Revised and enlarged with the 
assistance of Matthew Black, D.Litt., Lecturer in New Testament, 
University of Leeds. (Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons Ltd. 1951. 
viii, 120 pp. 6s. net.) 


This is a new edition of a book which first appeared in 1926, and has 
held its position for a quarter of a century as a valuable account of the 
“ Inter-Testamental ” period for general readers. Among the distinctive 
features of the first edition were some important original contributions 
to the study of the post-exilic age for which Professor Browne had argued 
in detail in his more specialist work, Early Judaism (1920), notably his 
account of the Samaritan schism (to which he related some elements in 
the later chapters of the Book of Isaiah) and his reconstruction of the 
Ezra-Nehemiah narrative. Among the additions made in this new edition 
special attention should be paid to those which deal with the growth of the 
Messianic idea. The Servant of the Lord in Isa. xlii-—liii is not simply the 
nation of Israel, but also the individual who represented the nation— 
the Messiah. “ Though the conception of the Servant was not much 
favoured by later Jewish thought, the thought of the Messiah as both an 
individual, and also as the personified nation, was never forgotten, and 
needs to be remembered by us if we are to understand the later Messianic 
passages.”” The term “Son of Man”’, first appearing in Dan. vii. 13, 
is also treated as a Messianic title, with a similar double aspect, “as 
an individual and also as a personification of the nation.” On the 
development of this figure in 1 Enoch there is an important addition 
on pp. 99 f., in which we are probably right in tracing Dr. Black’s hand. 
Then come samples of the last expressions of the Messianic hope in Jewish 
literature before A.D. 70, in the Assumption of Moses and the Apocalypse 
of Baruch. 

The worth of the volume is enhanced by the quotation of several aptly 
chosen passages from contemporary Jewish literature—more numerous 
in this edition than in its predecessor—and the teacher or student who 
makes use of it will find himself well equipped for New Testament study 
by so attractive a guide to the background of Jewish life and thought. 
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The Seven Churches. An Exposition of Revelation chapters two and three. 
By E. M. Blaiklock, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Classics, Auckland 
University College, New Zealand. (London: Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott Ltd. 1951. 80 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


No one can expect to understand the Book of the Revelation who does 
not give some consideration to its historical setting. Professor Blaiklock 
in this admirable little work enables the ordinary Bible reader to 
appreciate this setting and envisage the situation with which the Apoca- 
lypse as a whole deals. The book is divided into seven sections. Each 
of these sections consists of two parts—the first, in which a succinct and 
masterly account of one of the seven cities is given by an able classical 
scholar, and the second, in which John’s letter to the church of that city 
is expounded with reference not only to the situation at the end of the first 
century but also to the situation of the Christian in the world to-day. 
“While institutions grow old and enthusiasm decays, as happened at 
Ephesus, while good men face bitter trials, as they did at Smyrna, while 
rulers sit in the place of God, as they sat at Pergamum ,while subtle error 
saps the strength of men, as it did at Thyatira, while specious appearance 
takes the place of truth, as it did once in Sardis, while high courage faces 
opportunity’s open door, as Philadelphia saw, and while worthlessness 
walks with head in air, as it did in Laodicea, the two chapters have a word 
to say to men.” 


Josiah’s Reform and the Book of the Law. By Donald W. B. Robinson, 
M.A., Queens’ College, Cambridge. (London: The Tyndale Press. 
1951. 40 pp. 2s.) 


Mr. Robinson has given us an important monograph on the part that 
the Book of Deuteronomy played in Josiah’s reform. (That the “ book of 
the law” which Hilkiah found in Josiah’s eighteenth year was indeed 
Deuteronomy, or at least the Deuteronomic code, he establishes, we think, 
beyond reasonable doubt. “ It is difficult to see how the writer could 
indicate more clearly and pointedly, without having a recognized title to 
quote, that he is identifying the scroll discovered with Deuteronomy.”’) 

He points out that of the six sections into which the narrative of the 
reformation in 2 Kings xxii. 3—xxiii. 24 may be divided, five make explicit 
reference to the law-book, but the section xxiii. 4-20 makes no such refer- 
ence. The contents of this section he relates to the statement in 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 3 that in Josiah’s “ twelfth year he began to purge Judah and 
Jerusalem from the high places, and the Asherim, and the graven images, 
and the molten images”. This aspect of the reformation is closely 
paralleled by passages in Zephaniah and Jeremiah dating from this very 
time, and was probably influenced by these prophets. The finding of the 
law-book was “ the climax and the seal of Josiah’s reforming movement ”’. 

The author considers the implications of his findings for Pentateuchal 
criticism, and we endorse his closing words: “ It is hoped that the con- 
clusions and suggestions of this paper may indicate some fresh lines of 
investigation in dealing with the problem of Deuteronomy.” 
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We are glad to see the republication of two books by the Rev. H. P. V. 
Nunn—An Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical Latin (Eton: Alden 
& Blackwell. 1951. xv, 196 pp. 7s. 6d. net) and Christian Inscriptions 
(Eton: The Savile Press. 1951. 72 pp. 3s.). The former work is a worthy 
companion to the author’s well-known handbooks to the study of Greek. 
It has maintained its place as the best—if not, indeed, the only—work of its 
kind. It has appeared in two editions (in 1922 and 1927), and this third 
edition is expanded by an appendix containing several Latin hymns with 
explanatory notes. This appendix supplements the selection of prose 
extracts from Latin ecclesiastical writers, ranging from the Acta Perpetuae 
to Thomas Aquinas and Thomas a Kempis, which follows the gram- 
matical sections in the earlier editions. Students of the Latin Bible and 
Latin Fathers will rejoice to see it in print again. 

Christian Inscriptions deals with another form of early Christian writing. 
Most of the inscriptions in this selection are in Latin, but a few are in 
Greek, including the epitaph of Abercius (Avircius), bishop of Hieropolis 
in Phrygia about A.p. 190. All the inscriptions quoted are provided with 
English translations, and most of them with brief comments which help 
the reader to understand their purport better. Two valuable introductory 
chapters deal with the circumstances under which these inscriptions were 
made, and their importance as throwing light on early Christian life and 
faith. The setting out of the book leaves something to be desired, and we 
have noted several misprints. 


Truth Unchanged, Unchanging. By D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, Minister of 
Westminster Chapel, London. (James Clarke & Co., London, E.C. 4. 
1951. 118 pp. 6s. net.) 


The five chapters of this book were originally delivered in 1947 as the 
first series of Jonathan Blanchard Lectures at Wheaton College, Illinois. 
The title of the work, coupled with Dr. Lloyd-Jones’s deservedly high 
repute among all who have a concern for pure Reformed theology, will 
suffice to give readers a general idea of the solid fare which it provides. 
More particularly, these lectures undertake to examine and expose the 
hollowness of some of the commoner assumptions by which so many of 
our contemporaries justify their rejection of the Christian faith. It is not 
for nothing that Dr. Lloyd-Jones was an eminent physician before he was 
called to the ministry of the Word of God; he insists untiringly that 
diagnosis must precede treatment in spiritual as much as in bodily ail- 
ments. So he deals first of all with the questions ‘‘ What is man?” and 
“What is wrong with man?” Then he examines the popular ideas that 
it does not matter what a man believes so long as he is sincere, that the 
remedy for the disease of mankind cannot be so simple as the Christian 
Gospel, and that this Gospel, in any case, being so ancient, can have no 
relevance for the twentieth century. But our author is a good physician; 
when he has diagnosed the trouble and exposed the worthlessness of false 
prescriptions, he does not leave us before he has pointed the way clearly 
to “‘ God’s remedy for sin ’’. 
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Sohn Gottes als Christusbezeichnung der Synoptiker. By Joachim Bieneck, 
D.Theol. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1951. 90 pp. Sw. fr. 6.25.) 


The view that the title “Son of God” must first have been given to 
Jesus in a Hellenistic community, maintained in an earlier generation by 
Heitmiiller and Bousset, has been revived in our own time by Professor 
Bultmann. Dr. Bieneck has therefore judged it timely to make a fresh 
examination of “* The Son of God’ as a designation of Christ in the 
Synoptic Gospels ’’, which now appears as No. 21 in the famous Ziirich 
series of Abhandlungen. His conclusion is that the Synoptists’ use of the 
title is such as to preclude the hypothesis of Greek influence. Whereas, 
in Greek usage, “son of God” or “ divine man” was a title given to 
specially outstanding men, in the Old Testament it is given by God as a 
token of His favour, and especially to His people Israel (e.g. Exod. iv. 22) 
or their representative (e.g. Ps. ii. 7). The Gospel usage of the title is 
linked with the Old Testament and not with the Greek usage. ‘“* Son of 
God” means more than simply “ Messiah”; men recognize Him as 
Messiah, but only supernatural beings acclaim Him as Son of God. If 
Peter so acclaims Him, it is by virtue of a special revelation from heaven. 
For our Lord Himself the title “‘ Son of God” emphasizes His filial obedi- 
ence and complete submission to the Father’s will—an idea foreign to the 
Greek conception. There is a specially valuable excursus on the Jogion 
Matt. xi. 25-30 (Luke x. 21 f.), which, in Dr. Bieneck’s judgment, forms 


no exception to the general Synoptic presentation of our Lord’s Divine 
Sonship. 


Christianity in European History. By Herbert Butterfield, Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press. 1951. 64 pp. 5s. net.) 


Professor Butterfield here presents the twenty-third series of Riddell 
Memorial Lectures delivered in the University of Durham. The first 
two of the three lectures deal mainly with the réle of Christianity in 
European history; Lecture I being entitled “‘ The Making of Christen- 
dom ”’ and Lecture II ‘‘ Christianity and Western Civilization”. Between 
them they survey their subject from the spread and triumph of Christianity 
in the Roman Empire down to the present position of Christianity in a 
secularized society. Many readers will acknowledge the aptness of the 
adjective “‘ uncanny” which he applies to the parallelisms so carefully 
traced between modern Communism and the “ Christianity of the post- 
classical period” (pp. 22f.). The third lecture, ‘‘ History, Religion and 
Ethics ”’, aims at using the material of the first and second in a discussion 
of the operation of religion—more particularly, of Christianity—in general 
history. It surveys such topics as the relation of ethics to religion and 
society, the operation of Christian charity in history, the Christian fight 
for righteousness, Christianity and personality in the modern world. Some 
very wholesome things are said here about the danger of uninformed and 
unchecked moral indignation. And the lecturer’s closing words point in 
solemn and urgent terms to what he believes to be the one hope for men in 
the western world to-day. 
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Richard Baxter and Philip Doddridge. A Study in a Tradition. By 
Geoffrey F. Nuttall, D.D. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 1951. 32 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Nuttall delivered the fifth annual lecture for the Friendsof 
Dr. William’s Library in October, 1951, and in the month which saw the 
bicentenary of Philip Doddridge’s death could hardly have chosen a more 
apposite theme. The lecture begins by quoting a letter written to Dod- 
dridge when he was twenty-four years old, in which it is assumed that a 
sermon which he preached for a friend would be characterized by “ good 
old Mr. Baxter’s divinity”. That Doddridge did in fact accept and 
transmit the “ Baxterian”’ tradition in theology is well established, but 
Dr. Nuttall leaves this interesting subject to consider how Doddridge carried 
over into eighteenth-century Dissent “ the piety in a wider sense, to which 
Baxter devoted his life and which Doddridge learned from Baxter more 
than from any other divine.’”” The many readers who appreciated the 
papers recently contributed to THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY on Baxter 
by Mr. Derham and on Doddridge by Mr. Secrett will read Dr. Nuttall’s 
lecture with special interest and enjoyment. 


Full Surrender. By J. Edwin Orr, M.A., Th.D., D.Phil. (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London. 1951. 126 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 


This latest book by Dr. Edwin Orr is prefaced by an Introduction from 
the pen of Dr. W. F. Graham (Billy Graham), which may serve as an 
epistle of commendation to readers not previously acquainted with the 
author. But few readers in the British Isles need to be introduced to 
Dr. Orr. 

In these chapters Dr. Orr deals with the practical implications of the 
Christian doctrine of sanctification. Here is none of the unbalanced and 
hysterical treatment which has too often brought the whole doctrine into 
disrepute; Dr. Orr’s words are words of truth and soberness. He writes 
out of a wide experience in Christian service, and is not afraid to draw 
lessons from his own personal spiritual life where this is expedient. His 
account of various kinds of sins which chiefly hinder spiritual growth in 
Christians is marked by wisdom and sanity, and by reason of its very 
restraint is the more heart-searching. We wish the book a wide circulation; 
it will inevitably be a blessing to many readers. 
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